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LONDON 


HY SHOULD the Germans 
W fight? What are they to 
fight for? 

For Germany? Germany does not 
exist! The Western Germans take 
little interest in their fellow-country- 
men beyond the Elbe. The only 
Germans with any fighting spirit are 
the Berliners. If Berlin were to be 
engulfed in the advancing tide of 
Communism, the Western Germans 
would be more afflicted by fear lest 
their own turn come next than by 
distress over the loss of their capital 
(which they have ceased to regard as 
such). The truth of the matter is that 
the spirit of Western Germany recalls 
the spirit of Vichy during the last 
war—except that it is much more de- 
featist than the spirit of Vichy ever 
was. That is the reason why the 
Western Germans have so much fel- 
low-feeling for the French, whom 
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the last war. At 


they respect as “the other defeated 
nation.” It is the reason why the 
Western Germans supported the 
Schuman Plan, although they have 
begun to lose interest in it. Probably 
the Plan will come to nothing. for 
it is too vaguely and pretentiously 
conceived to be a practical project, 
at least in its present form (the at- 
tempt to include Great Britain was 
certainly ill-advised and the British 
Government was fully justified in re- 
fusing). 

If the Western Germans, who are 
preponderantly Catholic and anti- 
Socialist, could purchase permanent 
security in association with the 
French, they would not be excessively 
unwilling to abandon Eastern Ger- 
many. Conventional honor would 
prevent Western German spokesmen 
from admitting this openly, but. if 
Russia were prepared to guarantee 
the security of Western Germany, she 
herself could feel secure in her pos- 
session of Eastern Germany. Wheth- 
er she will ever be ready for such 
a change in her foreign policy is 
another matter. And whether she 
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WONT 


ALLIED saturation bombings, the fury of 
1945’s battles, have made the Germans 
less eager to fight—win or lose—than 
other peoples not so badly scarred by 
left, the cathedral 
city of Cologne as General Patton’s men 
entered its ruins in early March 1945. 


would be believed even if she were 
ready, is another matter still. 

There is no German State. Ger- 
many is not a persona under inter- 
national law. The Eastern Germans 
want to get rid of Communist tyran- 
ny, which is by far the most oppres- 
sive and ruinous they have ever 
known. Many of them desire a third 
world war because they see no other 
hope of liberation. But the Western 
Germans have peace, work, liberty 
and, if there is no war, they have 
prospects of enrichment through 
“free enterprise.” Their secret hope 
is of recovery on the present ter- 
ritorial basis. They are reluctant to 
assume the responsibilities of a big 
role in the affairs of the world. To 
work, to prosper, to have security. 
and to be left alone—that is all they 
want. They grumble about the West- 
ern armies of occupation, but they 
welcome the reinforcements that are 
now due. They do not think much 
of “democracy,” but they see no 
harm in it. The Western powers 
want them to have it, it happens to 
be the fashion. so why not have it? 
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GERMANY 


FIGHT 


Weary of war, wary of ‘liberation’ and defeat, 


Western Germany longs first for prosperity, 


next for national independence, last for war 


lf war comes, and the Russians 
advance, the quicker they advance 
the better from the German point of 
view. A stand on the Rhine would 
obliterate the recovery achieved in 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr during 
five years of peace, and might even 
destroy all that the last war left un- 
destroyed. 

If a German army 
created now, Russia would intervene, 
and drastically—unless she is much 
weaker than she appears to be. 

On the other hand, the Western 
Germans defend themselves 
against Communist incursions, ris- 
ings, strikes, assassinations and acts 
of sabotage. They must have a strong 
The police might, of 


were to be 


must 


police force. 
course, give the Russians an excuse 
for intervention, but not a reason— 
it would be no menace to Russia as 
a German army might be. in time to 
come. 

The Socialists are almost the only 
Western Germans who are uncom- 
prising in their opposition to the 
Communists. Their leader, Kurt 
Schumacher, is almost the only re- 
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solute and outspoken proclaimer of 
German national unity. But the So- 
cialists know that nothing can save 
them if Communism prevails. 

The Western German bourgeoisie 
is, for the most part, anxious to ap- 
pease the Communists. Many Ger- 
man firms are placing advertisements 
in the puny Communist press, hoping 
that these advertisements will prove 
to be a kind of gilt-edged security 
if ever the Communists become mas- 
ters. No German industrialist wishes 
to expose himself to possible re- 
prisals by attacking the Communists 
in word or deed. German industrial 
labor, which is overworked and un- 
derpaid, is certainly hostile to Com- 
munism, but it will not fight for any- 
one or anything, not even for itself. 
The militant spirit of the German 
Socialist movement is broken and 
the German revolutionary tradition, 
whether of the Left or of the Right. 
is dead. 

Will the Germans not fight for 
Europe? Have the Germans no ideals 
at all? Millions of them were willing 
to fight in a bad cause; are there 


none willing to fight in a good 
cause? 

They are not willing to fight in 
any cause. They have ceased to be- 
lieve in “causes.” They do not be- 
lieve there is a cause worth a war so 
uncertain in its outcome and yet 
so certain to destroy Germany as a 
third world war. 

The “European idea” did have 
some appeal to the Germans because 
they believed a united Europe might 
give them security. But there can 
be no united Europe without a war. 
It is vain to imagine that Russia will 
abandon Central and Eastern Europe 
unless she is expelled by force of 
arms. It is the fact that there can be 
no united Europe without Central 
and Eastern Europe that imparts 
such unreality to the deliberations of 
the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. 
Of this unreality, the Germans are 
well aware (so. for that matter, are 
the British, and despite the assur- 
ances of the press and wireless and 
of sundry politicians that these de- 
liberations are important, the Bri- 
tish public is merely bored by them). 
The Germans are no longer impress- 
ed by propaganda (they have had too 
much), by slogans, and by utopian 
projects—they are the great skeptics 
of Europe. But they do not wish 
to give offense. The Western Ger- 
mans have become a conformist peo- 
ple who will always choose the line 
of least resistance, and so they play 
their part in the Council of Europe. 
But it would be hard to find an in- 
telligent German who regards the 
Council as a serious institution. 

The “Four Freedoms” and _ the 
ideals embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Charter of the United 
Nations leave the Germans indiffer- 
ent. 

Americans make a big mistake if 
they think that Europe is like Ameri- 
ca and that Europeans could unite 
in a federation of states on the Amer- 
ican model. They can not and will 
not. They might combine—as the 
countries of Western Europe are com- 
bining today—-in self-defense against 
an extreme and immediate danger: 


CONTINUED ON WEKT Pac 





GERMANY  cossisiee 


but they will not federate. It is not 
even desirable that they should. It 
is just as nevessary to keep the na- 
tions of Europe apart as to bring 
them together—conflicts are often in- 
tensified by proximity. 

If Europe is ever organized, it 
must be organized in the loosest and 
most empirical fashion, though cer- 
tain local confederacies — of the 
countries ‘between the Baltic and 
Greece, for example—would be just 
conceivable. Security for Eastern 
Europe would mean security for all 
Europe. Besides, the art of govern- 
ment is a dying art. at least in 
Europe (Switzerland offers what is 
perhaps the only exception). Eng- 
land has one of the worst govern- 
ments she ever had. though hers is 
by no means the worst in Europe. 
There is not one politician who has 
the stature of a European statesman 

of a Metternich. a Castlereagh. It 
is impossible to think of any central 
body that could be entrusted with 
the task of ruling a federal Europe 
even if the European nations were 
capable of federating. 

But surely, there must be some 
Germans who would fight for the 
liberation of their fellow-countrymen 
east of the Elbe. if for no other 
cause? Certainly. there are some! 
But German patriotism burns at a 
very low temperature, and, generally 
speaking, the Germans hold that if 
war came, there would be nothing to 
liberate except a desolate territory. 
that the ultimate victory of the West- 


ern powers is not sure, and that even 
if the West is victorious its promises 
are not to be trusted. 

This last point may wound Anglo- 
American susceptibilities, but the fact 


remains that Poland and Yugoslavia 





were abandoned to Communism in 
violation of specific treaties and gen- 
eral pledges (in 1947, England was 
on the point of abandoning Greece). 
The First World War might with 
justice be called a War of Liberation. 
lhe Second can not be so called. for 
more European nations lost their in- 
dependence in the Second than gain- 
ed it in the First—a terrible fact. and 
a prime cause of present and future 
disasters, a fact insufficiently recog- 
nized in the Western World. How 


can the German be expected to be- 


AFTER DEVASTATION, THE GERMAN PEOPLE HAVE TURNED THEIR BACK ON WAR 


lieve any Anglo-American declara- 
tions, however sincerely made, after 
such a lesson? 

These are some of the reasons why 
the Germans do not want to fight, 
reasons that have a relevance which 


es * 





transcends “the German problem.” 
The Germans are not the only skep- 
tics. The English national spirit is 
not broken and, if the need arises. 
the English will fight. Nevertheless, 
the Western powers may not be able 
to sustain the effort and the sacrifice 
which will be required for final vie- 
tory if they persist in vitiating the 
fundamental loyalties of the people. 
the sense of national honor and the 
love of country, by colorless ab- 
stractions, utopian projects, and 
pharisaical moralizing. 











Parallel Blues The Daily Worker has come out against ordering UN forces across the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
in Korea. In fact. the Worker thinks it would be a crying shame and an outrage. 

To “the brass in the Pentagon ... the possibility of any peaceful settlement is frightening,” says a September 
28 editorial in the Worker, which suddenly re-discovered the virtues of peace at just about the time the North 
Korean “liberation army” started to go into reverse. “A MacArthur crossing into North Korea,” the editorial goes 
on indignantly, “will unmask the claim that Washington’s armed forces are merely ‘defending South Korea from 
aggression.” The very talk of such a military adventure brings into the open the original plan‘to seize all of Korea 
by U.S. armed force and impose on its people the hated tyranny of Syngman Rhee.” (At this point, the Worker's 
editorial writer neglected to cite the obvious analogy of America’s last’ criminal imperialist’ adventure, when our 
armies invaded Germany in 1944, exploding the myth that we were fighting a war of self-defense against the Nazis.) 

But that isn’t all. “The armed seizure of all Korea ... would be a gross violation ... of the original agreement 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union.” (The reference here is to the agreement setting up the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
boundary, which, as everyone knows, the Soviet Union has scrupulously observed.) Furthermore, a continued ad- 
vance “will even go beyond the UN June 25 resolution.” (That’s the illegal UN June 25 resolution, of course.) 

There’s just one thing we can’t help wondering about, though. Inasmuch as the original North Korean invasion 


was a clear case of South Korean aggression, according to the Worker, wouldn't it make the North Koreans the 


aggressors if we crossed the Thirty-eighth Parallel? 
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BOHN 


HE DAY WE MOVED was really not 
, ee bad. The only injunction im- 
pressed upon me was that I keep out 
of the way. But before the day ar- 
rived when the great moving-van 
backed up to the door and the cheer- 
ful giants began to make a desert of 
the house where life had been so 
warm and gay, I had gone through 
I had been sternly 


books. 


There will never be room for all of 


mv Gethsemane. 


told: “There are too many 


them. You must throw out at least 
a couple of thousand.” Throw away 
two thousand books! Just mechani- 
cally select them, coldly throw them 
in boxes for the junkman. It seemed 
too much to ask of a fellow. 

But once | had steeled myself for 
the sacrifice and set myself to the 
task of selection. | found the pro- 
cess interesting. even amusing. With 
rows of boxes ranged on both sides. 
| went at it. Books to be banished 
went to the left. Those to be trea- 
sured in the bright new home. off to 
the right. Many a time I halted and 
hesitated. Many a cover brought fond 
recollections which made a_ just 
judgment dificult. And. in the course 
of the long afternoon. certain broad 
principles began to emerge from my 
activities. 

The great mass of discarded vol- 
umes came from two periods and had 
entered our library by two different 

eots” 


routes. First. there were the 


at least a dozen of them. with 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Great Books 
Of Yesteryear 


twenty or thirty handsome volumes 
in each. There was the Universal 
Self-Pronouncing Encyclopedia. Close 
by was Real America in Romance, 
which, an inscription informed me, 
had cost $65 back in 1909. The Li- 
brary of Oratory, edited by the shin- 
ing Chauncey M. Depew, dated from 
1902 and was even more imposing. 
The Messages of the President bore 
the date of 1897 and offered all the 
important documents produced by 
our chief executives from Washing- 
ton to Garfield. 

As I consigned to the junkman 
these formidable volumes. most of 
which had obviously never been read. 
pictures came to my mind of the old 
days and the old ways. The twenty 
vears from 1890 to LOLO were the 
era of the traveling book agent. Over 
most of this continent. he antedated 
the bookstore by 


many a decade. 


Bright. gav. well-coached. he breezed 
along introducing knowledge and cul- 
ture as he went. 

He was at his most impressive 
when he drove up to the door of his 
intended victims in a “buggy” drawn 
by a spirited horse. The tired house- 
wife was glad enough to accept this 
excuse for a respite from her back- 
breaking toil. Her yearnings for re- 
finement—often set over against the 
blustering crudeness of her husband 

prepared her in advance for the 
clib patter of the 
hooks. By 


month for two years. she could have 


ambassador of 
paying two dollars a 
this bright symbol of the higher life 
in her own living-room. It would de- 
finitely set her above the woman next 
(nd so culture was sown across 


door. 


this broad land of ours. 


But most of my boxes for the sec- 
ond-hand bookstores were filled by 
the crop from a later and far differ- 
ent missionary effort. The members 
of my family were fall-guys for the 
Literary Guild and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. I found on our shelves 
all the best-sellers of the twenties and 
thirties in the faded jackets of these 


enormous literary enterprises. Most 
of the titles and the names of the 
authors were meaningless. If | ever 


read most of the books. I have com- 
pletely forgotten what they are about. 
| opened a few and leafed through 
them. The forgotten stories seemed 
more tasteless and useless than anvy- 
thing you might lift from the eight- 
eenth or early nineteenth centuries. 

But what impressed me most. as 
[ pondered there at leisure among 
these volumes from a not-very-far-off 
period, was the easy conscience or 
plain dishonesty of the literary folk 
who collaborated in these great en- 
Many of 
poets of 


lerprises of salesmanship. 


them were novelists and 
some distinction. I feel sure they 
had no intention of deceiving the 


o But when you read 


public for gain. 
the blurbs they wrote for books which 
have within fifteen or twenty years 
sunk to well-deserved oblivion. you 
wonder how people of taste and in- 
telligence could have produced such 


nue k. 


conscience or an impulse to set right 


Do they ever feel a twinge of 


the wrong they have done? 

In the end. | came to an import- 
ant conclusion. To my new library in 
my new house will go books which 
have stood the test of vears—-those 
sold neither by a zlib book agent 
nor by a sanhedrin of literary log- 


They will be books which 


were bought by someone who did not 


rollers. 


have to be told what he wanted. In 
the new bookcases. there will be no 
long and dreary stretches of works 
which are never opened. 

Lets reserve our super-salesman- 
ship for toothpaste or coffee or beer. 
\pplied to literature. it yields noth- 
ing but disappointment. The books 
we want are the books that. through 


the vears. sell themselves. 





Hone Kone 
66 RAIN-WASHING” is the prin- 

Beira activity on the Chinese 
mainland nowadays. Unrevealed 
thousands of men and women are 
today having their brains “washed.” 
They range from college students to 
instructors and professors, from 
army officers and municipal officials 
to reporters and printers, from crim- 
inals to church deacons. 

There are no exceptions as to pro- 
fession or creed. Befer: anyone is 
considered trustworthy, ne must go 
through this “brain washing,” so he 
can become fit for his work as a 
comrade in Mao Tse-tung’s “New 
Democracy.” Only then do the 
authorities consider that he can be 
depended upon, as the official expres- 
sion is worded, to “lean to one 
side”—-Soviet Russia’s—in all mat- 
ters; to react with natural obedience 
to every call made upon him by the 
Communist party through whatever 
twists or turns or leaps policy may 
take; and to be ready with the right 
answer for any contradictions or 
evasions in Party statements. 

Sometimes, “brain-washing” is not 
enough—you may have to “change 
your brains.” This is done, too, al- 
though not yet as thoroughly or 
efficiently as in the other satellite na- 
tions or in Soviet Russia itself. 


HOW CHANG WAS ‘WASHED’ 


| have been seeing a great deal 
lately of an old friend, Harry Chang, 
who has just come out of China “on 
a mission,” and who is returning in 
a few days. He has already had his 
brains “washed,” but apparently not 
too well. He gave me the details. His 
experier e was alike in all essential 
points with the accounts given me 
by other Chinese from cities as far 
apart as Shanghai and Peking. 

“If they find out that I’ve been 
seeing a foreign correspondent, 
especially one I know personally, it'll 
be just too bad for me,” Harry 
Chang remarked at one of our meet- 
ings. 

“What worrtes me most, though,” 


he went on, “is the uncertainty.” 





Brain- Washing 


in ‘New’ China 


By Edward Hunter 


How the Chinese Communist regime 


is conducting political indoctrination 


“Uncertainty about what?” 

“About whether they know that 
I’ve seen you or not,” he replied. 

“So what?” I exclaimed encour- 
agingly. “If they don’t know about 
it, you have nothing to worry about, 
and if...” 

He looked at me sadly. “You’d be 
a hard man for brain reform,” he 
said. “You have such bourgeois con- 
ceptions. No, it isn’t as simple as all 
that. If it were merely a question 
of whether they found out or not, 
I'd forget about it. But what I have 
to figure out is whether to tell them 
right off, or not.” 

“1 don’t follow.” 

“Well, it’s this way. Soon after | 
return, like after all my trips out 
of town or out of China, the police 
will stop at my house to ask some 
questions. They'll be very friendly, 
say they hoped I had a successful 
and pleasant trip, and by the way, 
what did I do, whom did I see? 

“Tf I tell them the truth, and there 
is nothing incriminating, they say 
goodby and that’s that. If I tell them 
the truth, and there is something 
incriminating, I may get into trouble. 
But if they know something that | 
don’t tell, I’ll get into worse trouble.” 

“What will they do to you? Throw 
you into prison? Beat you up?” | 
queried. 

“Oh no, they'll probably not do 
that.” he replied. “If that was all 
they’d do, I wouldn’t mind.” 

“Huh?” 

“No; what they’d do would be to 


send me to ‘learning.’ I’d be given 


a ‘brain washing.’ And I don’t ever 
want to go through that again.” 

I couldn’t help laughing, he was so 
dead serious. Also, I remembered 
other Chinese who told me about 
“learning.” The word, as used by 
the Communist party, has been given 
As used by 


the Party, “learning” has only one 


a new interpretation. 


meaning—“ political learning.” And 
absorb- 


ing Marxism-Leninism, and Mao’s 


political learning means 


“ideas,” as it is generally expressed. 


*FOLITICAL LEARNING’ 


“Learning” is a  wearing-down 
process, much like the tax collection 
methods the Communist party used 
to raise the quotas for the recent 
“Victory Bond” issue. A couple of 
tax collectors would visit a shopkeep- 
er or farmer or houseowner and ask 
for some specific amount, say 500 
parity units. (That is how money is 
calculated in Red China.) 

“IT could never pay that,” the com- 
rade would cry out. “Why, that’s 
more than the Kuomintang took. I 
just haven’t got it.” 

“Well, sign for it anyway; you'll 
raise it somehow.” 

“But how can I? That’s more than 
my income for the next six months.” 

This discussion would go on po- 
litely for say three, four, five hours. 
Then the tax collectors would politely 
say goodbye. 

This wasn’t the end of it, though. 
They would return the next day, for 
a new “democratic discussion.” The 
theory was that subscriptions were 
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voluntary, and so no force could be 
used. Only “democratic discussion.” 
This second “democratic discussion” 
would last longer than the first; say 
four, five, six hours. “Impossible,” 
you still say. Well, that shows you 
don't understand how a “democratic 
dictatorship” works. 





presses it). This means people whose 
brains need “washing.” Or perhaps 
people who are so “reactionary” and 
“decadent” that they cannot be trust- 
ed to run an enterprise or practice 
a profession. 

So, a settlement will be made. a 
little less than originally demanded. 


WHEN RED TROOPS ENTERED SHANGHAI: IT WAS ONLY THE BEGINNING 


They wouldn't return for a day or 
so. Instead of this bringing peace 
of mind to the intended subscriber, 
it brings only mental anguish, be- 
cause he hasn’t subscribed yet, and 
knows that he won’t get away with it. 

Sure enough, at perhaps 3 o’clock 
in the morning, when he is fast 
asleep, he will hear a loud banging at 
his door. Terrified, he will leap out 
of bed, and ask who’s there. 
fleeting 


will come to our prospective bond 


Possibly the temptation 
subscriber to call the intruders de- 
scendants of especially bad varieties 
of turtles, but if so. he will suppress 
the desire, and politely op i tloor, 
welcome in his guests, and resume 
“democratic discussion.” 

By this time, patience will have 
worn somewhat thin, and there will 
be circuitous references by the tax 
collectors—with plenty of quotations 
from Karl Marx, Josef Stalin, Mao 
Shao-chi — to 

(“lagging-be- 


as the Party ex- 


Tse-tung and Liu 
“backward elements” 


hind particles,” 
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perhaps, but nearly the amount orig- 
inally required. 

How is it paid up? Often it isn’t; 
the subscriber just liquidates his pos- 
sessions and joins the unemployed, 
or escapes to Hong Kong, or tries to. 

“Learning” is much along these 
same lines. “Brain-reform” is the 
objective, popularly referred to as 
When it is pro- 


intensive, the 


“brain-washing.” 
longed and more 
Chinese call it 


“Brain-washing” takes place gen- 


“ 2 s 9 
brain-changing. 


erally in group discussion meetings, 
either in a classroom set aside in a 
factory or plant, as a special indoc- 
trination course while the student 
keeps his job, or in schools and insti- 
tutions of so-called higher learning. 
What are called Revolutionary Uni- 
versities are run by the Communist 
party, and are given over completely 
to “brain-reform.” The school day 
here may be from sunrise to sunset, 
and then the entire evening. 

“demo- 


There are interminable 


cratic discussions.” The same topics 


are gone over and over again, and 
then over some more, until the mind 
of the student rings like a phono- 
graph record which has stuck at a 
point that sings something about dia- 
lectic materialism or “tailism” or the 
“productive relationship.” And the 
student has to be able to get up and 
talk interminably—and “correctly” 
—on all of the basic aspects of the 


current line. 


‘LEARNING BY DOING’ 


Failure to “voluntarily” see things 
the “correct” way in these group dis- 
cussions will mean that the student is 
either “a backward element” or 
“stubborn,” and the treatment for 
this is additional hours of “learning 
hy doing.” This means farming, or 
road repair, or other manual labor. 
Bourgeois elements, like the writer, 
would call it forced labor. 

This labor usually lasts half the 
school day, although there are al- 
ways many whole days or even weeks 
when the entire course will consist of 
“learning by doing.” Students who 
complain that they can’t endure such 
a 12-hour working day are informed 
that they cannot be good comrades 
unless they “know the sufferings of 
the peasant.” 

This wearing-down procedure per- 
meates the entire indoctrination sys- 
tem of the Chinese Communists, and 
its source is not concealed. In Mao 
Tse-tung’s speech “On People’s Dem- 
ocratic Dictatorship,” which is a 
must for study and memory-training 
in every “brain-washing” class, he 
said frankly, “The Communist party 
of the U.S.S.R. is the best teacher 
from whom we must learn.” 

Before anyone can be graduated 
from this course, he has to write 
what is called his “thought-conclu- 


sions.” In this, the student must in- 


dulge in pitiless “self-criticism” of 
himself, his background, his family, 
his friends, and then rehash the party 
line of the day, down to crossing the 
last “t” and dotting the final “i” in 
denunciation of the United States as 
a war-mongering, aggressive nation 
bent on conquering the world. 
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DALLIN 


(Second of two articles.) 

OR SEVERAL YEARS. it has been 
csi knowledge that Wash- 
ington and Paris did not see eye to 
eye on the issue of Germany. The 
State Department has favored swifter 
and more thorough rehabilitation of 
the former Reich than has the 
French Government. which is  par- 
alyzed by its own weakness. The 
Korean crisis brought this contro- 
versy to a head. but the French won 
their point again, for the most part. 
in the lively exchanges of the recent 
foreign ministers’ conference in New 
York. 

The wisdom of these far-reaching 
concessions to the spirit of weakness 
and disorientation is questionable 
So is the statement made by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson at the confer- 
ence that “in all that concerns. th 
European continent France should 
take the leadership.” 


lite phrase, it is ill-chosen at the 


Even as a po- 


present moment: as a policy. it would 
mean the first step toward a major 
disaster. 

The American decision must be 
taken independently of other nations 

Germany as well as France. In a 
recent issue. THE NEW LEADER car- 
ried statements by West German 
Prime Minister Adenauer and Social- 
ist party chief Schumacher on the 
issue of German rearmament. While 
Adenauer approved of the — idea, 
Schumacher took a negative attitude 
(although recent reports indicate 
that he has undergone a change of 
heart). 

The difheulty of the Socialists’ po- 


sition is readily understandable: on 


EAST and WEST 





By David J. Dallin 


the one hand, they are consistent in 
their anti-Communist stand and pre- 
pared to resist with arms any assault 
from the East. while, on the other. 
they are the bearers of an eighty- 
year tradition of  anti-militarism. 
However. the party leaders must find 
a way out of this quandary. Perhaps. 
they will borrow from the experience 
of others and try an entirely new 
tack, launching a systematic cam- 
paign to educate future German army 
officers in a democratic spirit. Such 
an endeavor would represent a great 
service to humanity and to the cause 
of peace in Europe 

Of course. it would have been most 
agreeable if the question of rearming 
Germany had simply never arisen at 
all. General international disarma- 
ment. if feasible. would be an even 
ereater blessing. However. realities 
must be faced. and we must not 
shrink from the inevitable conclu- 
sions. 

Choosing between potential allies 

accepting those whose ideology 
suits our taste and rejecting others 
whose ideology does not is a luxury 
this country can no longer afford: 
the very fact that this tendency per- 
sists shows that lingering traces of 
the isolationist’ mentality are still 
with us. Today. we must take our 
allies where we find them. In an hour 
need. we made common 
Stalin: 


ready to give extensive aid to Tito’s 


of past 
cause with today we are 
Communist regime. We do so_ be- 
cause we are compelled to: we have 
ho choice. 

Foreign policy is a narrow one- 


way street. with no chance for back- 





Another Victory for Stalin: 
The Waldorf-Astoria Decisions 


tracking or detours. We stop. reverse 
our steps, or attempt mediation only 
at our own peril and that of our 
allies. We must move forward. 

Only one power, the Soviet aggres- 
sor, today possesses complete free- 
dom of choice. He holds the initia- 
tive. His sphere of foreign policy is 
a multi-laned highway on which he 
can speed up. slow down or make a 
U-turn. His freedom of action fright- 
ens and confuses other nations. 
while their timidity further embold- 
ens him. As they waver. reluctant 
to take the necessary measures, he 
grows in strength and cunning. 

Hence, it is apparent that the half- 
hearted decisions on the German 
problem at the Waldorf-Astoria con- 
ference must be put down as a ma- 
jor triumph for Stalin. More deeply 
embroiled in Korea than he had an- 
ticipated. the Soviet dictator is tem- 
porarily at a disadvantage and is in 
no position to strike elsewhere. Thus. 
his adversaries have an unlooked-for 
opportunity to rearm and broaden 
their coalition. Now is clearly the 
time to include West Germany in the 
North Atlantic Pact as a full-fledged 
member. The present conjuncture of 
events may not return, and the task 
will be far more difficult at a later 
date than it is today. 

Yet. all the indications are that 
we have not yet digested the lessons 
of Korea. and that thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed in vain. Judging 
from the Waldorf-Astoria 


the next Soviet invasion will catch 


meeting, 
us as unprepared as the last and we 


will undergo the sobering experience 


of another good beating. 


Leader 
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Canada’s Rail Strike 


And Its Consequences 


OTTAWA 


ROM August 22 to August 30, a 
general strike in the railway in- 


dustry put a very definite crimp in 
the Canadian economy. It was the 
first general strike of its kind 
people hope it will also be the last 


many 


but it has produced some major re- 
sults quite apart from the economic 
ones included in the settlement. 

The strike ended because Parlia- 
ment so ordered. In a matter of 24 
hours. an Act was rushed through 
which not only granted the strikers 
some of their demands as a basis for 
continued negotiations but did two 
other things of rather profound sig- 
nificance. As stated, it told them to 
get back on the job within 48 hours. 
It also determined that. should re- 
newed negotiations prove fruitless, 
the remaining issues would he de- 
termined by arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes in Canada is limited largely 
to certain industries in the Province 
of Quebec. It is otherwise uncom- 
mon as a vehicle for settling indus- 
trial disputes. The section of the Act 
calling for an arbitrator has there- 
fore become the crux of the whole 

Minister Louis St. 


Laurent was obviously 


affair. Prime 


reluctant to 
admit that there was an element of 
compulsion in the rail settlement, but 
the Government forces defeated an 
Opposition amendment which would 
have eliminated the arbitrator and 
would have settled all issues through 
collective bargaining with an admin- 
istrator in charge of all railroads. 
Phe remarkable and gratifying as- 


pect of the whole matter is that not a 
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single party in the House espoused 
compulsory arbitration as a general 
principle. The Government very in- 
telligently confined itself to drawing 
up only ad hoc legislation. (Even at 
that it has established a precedent. 
would 


however.) The Opposition 


have taken compulsion out alto- 
gether. No one lusted after labor's 
blood in spite of provocative editor- 
ials and statements right across the 
country. The debate in the House 
was restrained and generally on a 
pretty high level. 

It is a sad thing to report that the 
one major group whose attack on the 
strikers was not taken for granted 
was the Canadian Federation of 
\griculture. Presumably. fear of in 
creased freight rates as a result of 
the strikers’ demands prompted the 
place them- 


organized farmers to 


selves in the same camp with the 
Chamber of Commerce. the manufac- 
turers’ associations and the boards 
of trade. But it is not a pleasant thing 
for workers to be told in rather shrill 
tones that they mustn't ask for a 
40-hour week 


hasn't gol it. 


because the farmer 


LABOR UNIFIED 
More inspiring is the unity which 


organized labor developed, even 
though it was a unity motivated by 
fear. Anticipating a general piece of 
legislation providing for compulsory 
disputes 


arbitration of all labor 


within the federal domain. a joint 
statement was issued by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor. the Trades 
and Labor Congress, the Canadian 


and Catholic Confederation of Labor. 


and the Big Four railway brother- 
hoods (which, incidentally, were not 
participating in the strike), stating 
in the very sharpest words labor’s 
opposition to this method of settle- 
ment. There is some reason to believe 
that the statement, appearing as it 
did on the day Parliament was con- 





LOUIS ST. LAURENT: RELUCTANT 


vened, influenced the Government 
against going further than it did in 
its legislation. 

The Big Four will probably re- 
lapse into their customary isolation 
now that the emergency is over. but 
there is a bright hope that the CCL 
and the TLC of ClO 
and AFL—-will further 


with one another, for they think alike 


counterpart 


cooperate 


on a large number of issues. 

The same session of Parliament 
which dealt with the railway strike 
ilso considered Korea. Che answel! 
had already been given in part by 
the decision to raise and equip a 
brigade for active participation with 
other UN forces, and by the sending 
of three destroyers and air transport 
to Korea. Looking beyond the imme- 
diate struggle in Korea. the House 
passed an $850,000,000 defense ap- 
propriation which includes not only 
the cost of the Korean effort and an 
expanded rearmament program at 
home, but assistance to other part- 
ners in the North Atlantic Pact 

On the economic side, the Gov- 


ernment was given fairly extensive 


TINUED ON NEXT PACE 





CANADA CONTINUED 


powers, considering that Canada is 
not actually at war. The Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, C. D. Howe, 
may control the price and distribu- 
tion of goods essential to the defense 
program if he considers such con- 
trols warranted; and may also con- 
trol consumer credit and instalment 
buying as anti-inflation measures. 
Howe, though an excellent adminis- 
trator, is essentially a businessman 
who belongs to the old school of eco- 
nomic thought, and will probably im- 
pose controls grudgingly. An interim 
budget was also passed, adding taxes 
to luxury and semi-luxury goods and 
providing for a nominal increase in 
the corporation income tax. The per- 
sonal income tax was left alone for 
the time being, but few doubt that 
the regular budget next spring will 
leave it untouched. 

In the debate on these measures, 
the Opposition’s objective was clari- 
fication rather than obstruction. The 
CCF, in particular, sought a more 
clearcut description of the govern- 
ment’s powers and a guarantee they 
would be used effectively and in time. 
The CCF would have preferred the 
general reimposition of price con- 
trols demanded also by organized 
labor rather than the piecemeal pat- 
tern which seems to be ahead, and 
higher individual income taxes plus 
an excess-profits tax. In the main, 
however, the House revealed a re- 
markable degree of unity and a genu- 
ine desire to get things done. The 
Government, for its part, did not use 
its steamroller majority to slam down 
its critics. 

In the meantime, the unemploy- 
ment which so badly scared Cana- 
dians last spring has largely disap- 
peared. Of course, summer and fall 
normally absorb a great many of 
the seasonally unemployed, but 
cyclical unemployment seems rather 
remote just now. If anything, a tight 
labor market is likely to develop as 
the rearmament program gets into 
full swing. Joe Stalin is giving 
Canada full employment but, oddly 
enough, no one seems to appreciate 
his efforts. 


By William E. Leuchtenburg 





THE NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts and Connecticut Races Will Test 


HE REJOICING over President 

Truman’s victory in the 1948 
elections had scarcely died down 
when Democratic leaders started 
casting nervous glances at 1950. 
Every student of American politics 
knows that the Democratic party’s 
fortunes sink in an “off year,” when 
there is no Presidential election to 
arouse interest in the balloting. and 
no Democrat will ever forget the 
nightmare of the 1946 elections which 
carried the Republican Eightieth 
Congress into office. The defeats of 
Pepper in Florida, Graham in North 
Carolina, Sims in South Carolina. 
and Busch and DiSalle in Ohio. and 
the elections in Michigan and Idaho 
all appeared to point to a conserva- 
tive landslide in 1950. By the sum- 
mer of this year, the conviction that 
the Republicans would benefit not 
merely from the normal swing of the 
pendulum but also from a conserva- 
tive reaction of considerable strength. 
seemed to have plenty of evidence 
to support it. 

A closer examination of the 1950 
elections reveals that the “conserva- 
tive trend” theory is highly over- 
simplified. Not only have the returns 
so far been too meager to permit 
any precise forecasts, but the theory 
of a “conservative trend” overlooks 
the particular complexities of the 
Pepper and Graham races and 
ignores other elections, like the Re- 
publican primaries in Pennsylvania, 
which would appear to indicate a lib- 
eral swing. if they indicate anything 
at all. 


Wituiam E. LEvUCHTENBURG, whose 
political writings are well known to 
our readers, teaches at Smith College. 


Certainly the September elections 
in New England revealed no con- 
servative trend. Indeed, if the nation 
goes as Maine goes, the country will 
go Democratic in November. To be 
sure, all the Republicans were re- 
turned to office, but instead of fat- 


TOBEY'S VICTORY: A "MARVEL" 


tening their margins in an oflf-year 
election as they have in years past. 
the Republicans saw their edge 
sharply reduced. In 1948, Represen- 
tative Hale captured the First (Port- 
land) District by 21.000 votes; this 
year, he was happy to squeak out a 
7000-vote victory over Lucia Cor- 
mier, Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman. In the Third (Bangor) 
District, the majority of Congress- 
man Fellows was cut from 23,000 
to 15,000: while in the Second (Cen- 
tral) District, Nelson’s margin was 
sliced in half from 26,000 to 13.000. 
The big story in Maine is that 20,000 
more voters turned out in 1950 than 
in the Presidential year of 1948—a 
clear denial not only of deterministic 
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ELECTIONS 


‘Conservative Trend’ 


voting curves but of the belief that 
American voters are currently suffer- 
ing a slight case of apathy. 

In Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the picture is more confused. Peter 
Bove, the liberal nominee, ran third 
in the Republican gubernatorial race, 
handicapped by the fact he is a 
Catholic Italian-American; but the 
conservative Governor Arthur lost 
out to a more liberal candidate for 
the GOP nomination for Congress to 
succeed Plumley. In New Hampshire, 
Senator Tobey’s narrow escape from 
defeat by Wesley Powell, a rank new- 
comer to politics, might be inter- 
preted as a sign of a conservative 
turn, but no one who witnessed the 
campaign can help but marvel at 
Tobey’s victory. From the southern 
border to the White Mountains, the 
Manchester Morning Union blanket- 
ed New Hampshire with as abusive a 
campaign of vilification as northern 
New England has seen in a long time. 
The New Hampshire elections, par- 
ticularly in view of Tobey’s advanced 
age and the incredible sums of out- 
of-state money poured into the state 
to elect Powell, former secretary to 
Senator Bridges, can scarcely be re- 
garded as a conservative triumph. 

Nor can the prophets of disaster 
draw much comfort from the Massa- 
chusetts primaries on September 19. 
The two leading labor spokesmen in 
the General Court, Jimmie O’Dea of 
Lowell and Mario Umana of East 
Boston, were returned to the legis- 
lature, while 
Holyoke, the leading liberal from 
Western Massachusetts in the lower 


Maurice Donohue of 


house, gained the Democratic nom- 
ination for the Senate in a hotly con- 
tested race. At the same time, James 
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J. Twohig Jr. of South Boston, 
marked for defeat by the AFL and 
CIO for fighting the state cash-sick- 
ness plan, was not only defeated but 
finished a poor fourth; while a new- 
comer, John Dwyer, scored a stun- 
ning win over Daniel Casey in Pitts- 
field after an outspoken campaign de- 
nouncing Casey’s opposition to FEPC 
and minimum wage legislation. In 
the First Congressional District, 
Anna Sullivan rolled up over 10,000 
votes in defeating John Hawkins, a 
Williamstown attorney, for the 
Democratic nomination for Congress. 
Mrs. Sullivan, a CIO official, not 
only swung the industrial cities of 
Holyoke, Pittsfield, Adams, North 
Adams, and Westfield, but carried 
such farming villages and small 
towns as Belchertown and Lenox as 
well. No Democrat has ever held this 
seat in the history of the district, but 
after the primary, the Springfield 


News headlined: “REP. HESEL- 
TON FACING BATTLE OF HIS 
CAREER.” 


NO VIOLET SWINGS 


This is not to say that there was a 
clearly marked liberal trend in the 
Bay State. The victory of the ultra- 
conservative Ed _ Seibel, cap- 
tured both the Democratic and Re- 
publican nominations for the seat 
vacated by the liberal Donohue in 
Holyoke, and the bad showing of 
Isadore Muchnick in the Attorney- 
General fight are evidence enough 
that there is no liberal trend, either. 
The New England elections demon- 
strate neither a clearly marked liberal 


who 


nor conservative trend, but suggest 
rather that there may be no violent 
swings at all in November. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts will 
be the main arenas this autumn, for 
northern New England seems safely 
Republican and Rhode Island com- 
fortably Democratic. In Massa- 
chusetts, at least half the Congres- 
sional seats cannot possibly change 
hands. The most vulnerable Demo- 
crats are Foster Furcolo, opposed 
by a man named Skibinski in a dis- 


trict where the Polish vote of 


low 


t 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


v 


Chicopee is pivotal; Harold Dono- 
hue in Worcester; and Philip Philbin 
in central Massachusetts—but all are 
expected to win. The most vulner- 
able Republican is Angier Goodwin, 
who narrowly missed defeat in 1948 
in the Medford-Malden district, 
while Heselton faces more formidable 
opposition than in past years. In 
Connecticut, the Democrats are at- 
tempting to reverse the procedure 
of losing in off-years all they pick 
up in Presidential election years. a 
campaign made all the more import- 
ant by the fact that the Governor- 
ship and both Senate seats are at 
stake as well. 

but Connecticut can 


In no state 


any real upheaval of party control 





CAN BOWLES TOO CREATE MARVELS? 


take place, and. if there is a heavy 
enough the 
Bowles forces should be able to hold 


vote in Connecticut, 
their 1948 gains. The size of the vote 
is still problematical, but the heavy 
turnout in Maine. and the fact that 
the Democrats cast more votes in the 
than the 
main 


Massachusetts primaries 


Republicans — although _ the 
Democratic offices were uncontested, 
while the GOP was 
dogfight between Coolidge, Barnes, 
Admiral Denfeld, and General Need- 
ham for the gubernatorial nomina- 
November 


involved in a 


tion—are good omens. 
may produce a conservative sweep, 
but nothing in the New England elec- 


tions permits one to predict it. 





HE THREAT 


By U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas 


(Second of Two Articles 


F THE MCCARRAN LAW 


The vague language of the Communist control act can lead 


to persecution of liberal groups if poorly administered 


[* DETERMINING whether an organization named by the 

\ttorney General is a “Communist-political” or “Com- 
munist-controlled™ organization, the McCarran bill states 
that the Subversive Control Board “shall take into consid- 
eration” eight criteria. These are: 

1. The extent to which its policies and activities are 
under the direction of the foreign Communist political 
organization or government which controls the world 
Communist movement. 

2. The extent to which its views and policies coincide 


or or- 


with those of the foreign Communist government 
ganization. 
3. ‘i ie extent to which it receives financial or other 
aid from the latter 

4. The extent to which it sends members o1 representa- 
tives to any foreign country for training in Communist 
principles, and in the policies. tactics. etc.. of the world 
Communist movement. 

5. The extent to which it reports to the foreign Com- 
munist government and organization. 

6. The extent to which the leaders and a substantial 
number of members are under the dis iplinary control of 
the latter. 

Phe extent to which the organization conceals the 
identity of its members and the degree oft secrecy 1 its 
meetings and operations. 

8. The 


stantial number of members are primarily loval to the 
| 


extent to which the principal leaders and a sub- 


foreign Communist government or organization, rather 
than to the United States. 

Che criteria and definitions to be applied to “Com 
munist-front” organizations are four in number. as fol 
lows: 

1. The extent to which persons active in the direction 


of the organization are also active in the direction of out- 


Pvtt H. Doveias. Democratic Senator from Illinois. is a 


forme? Varine officer and ¢ hicago l niversity economist. 


right Communist-controlled organizations and of the 
Communist movement as such. 

2. The extent to which the organization is financed o1 
supported by a Communist “political” or “controlled” 
organization. a Communist foreign government or the 
world Communist movement. 

3. The extent to which the “funds, resources. and per- 
sonnel” of the organization are used to help “promote the 
political objectives of any Communist-controlled organi- 
zation. Communist foreign government or the world 
Communist movement.” 

4. ~The extent to which the positions taken or ad- 
vanced by it from time to time on matters of policy do 
not deviate from those of any Communist-controlled o1 
ganization. Communist foreign government or the world 
Communist movement.” 

\s | have already said. it is apparent that there will be 
i long and time-consuming process before an organiza- 
tion is finally legally branded “Communist-controlled” or 
a “Communist front” on the basis of these sets of criteria. 
Phe steps run from the Attorney General to the Board for 
ihe Control of Subversive Activities to the Circuit Court 
and possibly to the Supreme Court itself. 

Only after the long process of appeal has been ex- 


hausted and an organization finally certified as “Com- 


munist-controlled” or a “Communist front” will there be 

; ' ; 
i legal obligation for the otflicers to register members and 
officers in the manner prescribed. 


Phe legal problems dealing with the responsibility of 
the individual member and the methods of registering 
him are. however. difficult and cumbersome. Let us 
assume. for example, that the group which has been 
finally branded a “Communist-controlled organization” 
does not register any or some of its members. Then 
there is. as already stated. a legal obligation for members 
lo register with the Attorney General within sixty days 
after having “obtained such knowledge.” 


But the hitch lies in the fact that this applies only 
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after he has “obtained such knowledge.” It will be hard 
to prove when a man definitely became aware that an 
organization was legally declared to be “Communist- 
controlled,” and even more difficult to prove that he 
knew he had not been listed by the organization as a 
member. It will be the task of the Department of Justice 
to prove that given men are or recently have been mem- 
bers of the “Communist-controlled” organization. The 
Department will have to file charges against an individual 
so suspected and notify him of these charges. A hearing 
will then be held, probably before trial examiners of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, and. after re- 
viewing the petition, evidence and examiners’ findings, 


the Board will render a finding. But this finding can be 


Then, in this game of hide and seek, the government will 
have to go through the process again and again of trying 
to identify those organizations where the Communists 
actually are. 

There is, moreover, one final, crowning delay which 
the McCarran bill heaps on top of all this: Only when 
all this rigmarole has been completed, at the end of 
many years, can the prosecution of individuals for failure 
to register proceed. And, here again, there will have to 
be indictments and appeals. with the trial process pro- 
longed by the delaying tactics of the Communist lawyers. 
It will be years more before actual punishment can be 
meted out to those found guilty under the law. 

| think this analysis shows how ineffective the bill will 





Par McCarran’s catch-all measure drew on bills that have been in the House and Senate since 1947, lumped them together, added pro- 


visions. First control bill started with Rep. Karl Mundt (center) and Richard Nixon of House Un-American Activities Committee. When 


Mundt went to Senate, Homer Ferguson (left) joined him in sponsoring new bill. Meanwhile, House Committee’s bill underwent revision, 


with Chairman John Wood (right) sponsoring final House bill. McCarran also added “concentration camp” amendment of Harley Kilgore. 


appealed to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and thence to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Similarly, if those listed as members by the “Com- 
munist-controlled organization” deny that charge after 
notification by the Attorney General, there will be an- 
other prolonged process of trials and appeals perhaps 
going all the way to the Supreme Court. A further long 
delay in legally identifying members is therefore heaped 
on top of the original delay in legally labelling organi- 
zations. 

In the meantime, to complicate and delay matters 
further yet, the “Communist-controlled organizations” 
can resort to various artful dodges. changes of pace and 
disguises. For example. somewhere along the line all the 
members can resign and withdraw. If they have done so 
more than a year before the final order is put into effect. 
there will be no personal obligation upon them to register 
and the case against them will legally fall to the ground. 

Moreover, as one organization is on the point of being 
discredited, it can be disbanded and another one formed. 
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be for actually catching Communists. They will still be 
at large, in a position to carry out their sabotage and 
espionage. If the Communists sought to balk the law at 
every turn and take advantage of its many loopholes, 
there would be an interval of from six to nine years 
before any could be put in prison and of at least half 
that time before even the names of the men could be 
published. 

So much for the bill’s ineffectiveness in achieving the 
purposes for which it is designed. But certain positive 
evils which would stem from it are equally important and 
must be mentioned. 

It is quite possible, for example, that some “Com- 
munist-controlled organizations” will file false lists of 
members. In order to confuse the situation and cause 
anti-Communists to fight each other, some local units 
could file as members men and women who were actually 
non-Communists or vigorous anti-Communists. Under 
the bill, the name of an accused individual could be made 
public within thirty days after his original argument had 
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McCARRAN CONTINUED 


been denied by the Attorney General (Section 9), and 
hence before the Board had passed upon it. The damage 
to his reputation would be done even though he were 
ultimately to be cleared. 

I know it will be said, in reply to all this, that “we 
can trust the Attorney General.” This is true of the 
present Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath, who has 
a high sense of personal honor and a keen feeling for 
civil liberties. But we have had Attorney Generals in 
the past who could not be so trusted, and we may have 
them again. A Communist group could then be induced 
to name a political opponent, whether outside or inside 
the dominant political party, as a member. The Attorney 
General could refuse to clear him. In due course, his 
name would be published and his career and reputation 


ruined. 


REIGN OF TERROR 

In this way, Republicans, if dominant, could smear 
leading Democrats, and vice versa. Each in turn could 
punish dissidents within their party or personal rivals of 
the Attorney General. We could have a reign of terror 
by prejudiced and insidious informers abetted by the 
persons who controlled the office of Attorney General. 

Similarly, it would be possible to smear innocent 
and basically patriotic organizations by branding them 
“Communist fronts.” The criteria or distinguishing 
characteristics of “Communist fronts” are very loosely 
defined in the bill. It would apparently be possible, 
under Section 14, for an organization to be branded as 
a “Communist front” if the positions it took over a 
given period of time coincided with those of the Com- 
munist party or the world Communist movement. No 
mention is made of the period of time over which such 


an identity of policies is to be studied. 


GOP COMMIE-LINERS 

The abuses to which this might lead are obvious. 
Consider how certain eminent and highly patriotic gen- 
tlemen of the Republican varty have, in recent years, 
opposed the Marshall Plan, ECA, the North Atlantic 
Pact, arms aid to Europe, and economic aid to Korea. 
It just so happens that the Communists have followed a 
similar line on these very matters. It would be possible, 
therefore, for an injudicious Attorney General and a 
Subversive Activities Control Board to list an organiza- 
tion of such men as a “Communist front,” even though 
it were in reality innocent. 

This difficulty would be particularly great so far as 
domestic issues are concerned. For the Communists love 
to appear to push issues which will benefit the low-income 
groups among workers, farmers and white-collar folk. 
They are vociferous in supporting measures to help 
Negroes and immigrants. The Communists pretend to be 
interested in what helps labor. They agitate for wage 
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increases and for increased pensions. They go to union 
meetings and try to take over union management and 
policies. They are active when strikes are on. 

It is a common occurrence, therefore, for unions to 
be called Communistic even when, like the AFL unions 
and such CIO unions as the United Automobile Workers, 
the United Steel Workers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, they are actually fighting against basic Com- 
munist policies. It would surely be a mistake to label 
such groups as “Communist fronts” merely because they 
are advocating some policies which the Communist party 
is advocating, and because some Communists may be 
trying to “bore from within.” Yet precisely this might 
be done under the McCarran bill. 

Once charged with being a “Communist front,” an 
organization, however noble its aims, has its effective- 
ness impaired and its reputation ruined. Members are 
looked at askance by their friends and neighbors. Needed 
social reforms are defeated because they have been ad- 
vocated by the organization in question, and the cause 
of true reform is set back. 


FIELD DAY FOR SMEARS 

This lesson has been learned so well by certain groups 
that they do not try to argue with their opponents, but 
instead try to discredit them by smearing them as “Com- 
munists.” The McCarran bill would create a field day 
for such efforts. 

Particularly dangerous are the vague provisions of 
Section 4, which would permit individuals to be sent to 
prison for as much as ten years on the ground that they 
had agreed to perform an act which would “substantially 
contribute to the establishment within the United States 
of a totalitarian dictatorship.” Note the vagueness of 
the phrase “substantially contribute.” 

There are some people who charge (and | believe they 
are sincere in so doing) that the Brannan plan for agri- 
culture and the Ewing plan for health insurance are 
Communist devices and steps towards the establishment 
of a totalitarian dictatorship. | am opposed to these plans 
and would think it unfortunate to adopt either of them. 
But I certainly do not think that the supporters of these 
plans are Communists or that they want to establish a 
totalitarian dictatorship in this country. And yet they 
might be charged with precisely this crime and sentenced 
for it under the McCarran bill. if it were to become law. 

What we are seeking is to combine the maximum of 
security and liberty. The McCarran bill would give us 
little or no security, and would violate the principles of 
liberty. It would tear the country apart and prevent 
people of differing political faiths from cooperating 
fully to defeat Communism. It would divide us at a time 
when we need to be united as never before in our history, 
without offering any of the compensating advantages its 
supporters claim. 
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WasuincTon, D.C. 
HERE IS universal agreement 
T among capital politicians that the 
Korean war will profoundly affect 
next month’s national election. Be- 
yond that, however, Republicans and 
Democrats see things very differently, 
indeed. 

At the moment, the Democratic 
arguments appear more persuasive. 
If the present victorious trend in 
Korea continues, the odds are that 
the Democrats will retain control of 
both houses of Congress. Until the 
victorv is signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered, to be sure, the war must be re- 
garded as an unstable factor politi- 
cally, on which it would be unwise 
to base many assumptions. 

Right now, however, the turn of 
events in Korea has providentially 
handed the Democrats some effective 
answers to Republican criticism. The 
GOP will find it difficult to hang its 
pro-Communist smear on an Admin- 
istration which has just given the 
Kremlin its first decisive set-back 
since 1945. Nor will it be easy for 
the Republicans to press charges of 
bungling and military unprepared- 
ness after the swift three-month cam- 
paign in Korea. The Administration 
now has the gilt-edge, argument-stop- 
ping retort, “We won, didn’t we?” 

The only major line of verbal at- 
tack left to the Republicans now 
concerns responsibility for the poli- 
cies which led to war in Korea in the 
first place. But the popular approval 
which greeted President Truman’s 
angry decision to send American 
troops to the scene of battle, and the 
surprisingly swift climax of events, 
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have largely knocked the props out 


from under the Republicans here, too. 
Administration foreign policy has 
undergone an almost complete re- 
versal, The policies its opponents 
would like to criticize no longer exist, 
and belaboring discarded policies of 
the past will seem to many like beat- 
ing a dead horse. The Administra- 
tion can spike Republican guns with 
the pertinent query, “Who’s appeas- 
ing?” 

At this writing, it should be noted, 
one big “if” does remain. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur has called on the enemy to 
surrender, and the UN General As- 
sembly is debating the terms of peace. 
But there has as yet been no definite 
response from the North Koreans, 
their partners in Peiping or their 
masters in the Kremlin. 


THE VANISHING KOREAN 


Somewhat disturbing is the still 
unexplained “disappearance” of at 
least 50,000 Korean Communist 
troops. All that is known is that they 
shed their uniforms, donned civilian 
clothes (which they had apparently 
carried with their gear for just such 
an eventuality) and then simply 
melted into the Korean countryside. 
Until peace is firmly and_ finally 
established, the possibility remains 
that the war, instead of ending, may 
enter a new phase of guerrilla fight- 
ing——which is very much in keeping 
with Communist technique, as wit- 
ness Greece, Iran and China. Such a 
development might puncture popular 
elation in this country sufficiently 
to give Republican critics a new 
lease on life. 


All this, however, is highly proble- 
matical. If it fails to eventuate, the 
Republicans may be forced to turn 
to the domestic scene in quest of 
more fruitful campaign issues. The 
most promising seems to be the on- 
ward march of inflation—an area in 
which the Administration’s record 
has been highly equivocal. 

In recent months, Administration 
policy has reflected the theory that 
credit and inventory controls and 
taxation, coupled with an expanding 
economy, would halt inflation. This 
might have worked if the timing 
had been right for this delicate op- 
eration of meshing economic gears. 
But apparently it wasn’t, and Thomas 
B. McCabe, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, now says that the cancer of 
inflation is not around the corner, 
but already here. One of the experts 
on the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is quoted as saying: 
“It hasn’t done much good to ask for 
restraint in price increases and wage 
demands. We can’t fool around for 
long with voluntary remedies in a 
situation as dangerous as this.” 

In assessing the possible effect on 
the November 7 election, the big 
question is whether these two expert 
opinions reflect an impact which has 
already reached the public or is 
likely to in the next four weeks. 

That the Administration has its ear 
to the ground is indicated by the 
reported Presidential choice of Cyrus 
S. Ching to serve as chairman of the 
new Wage _ Stabilization Board 
authorized under the Economic Con- 
trol Act. The White House is also re- 
ported to be stil seeking the right 
man for the job of price control 
director. All this activity seems to 
suggest that the Administration is 
moving faster than anyone expected 
toward control of prices and wages 
to curb inflation. 

Unless the political exigencies of 
the election campaign precipitate 
them earlier, the estimate of Wash- 
ington insiders is that these controls 
will be clamped down on the country 
before Christmas. 








THE PATTON: A MATCH FOR RUSSIA'S KV 34? 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL NATION like America must surely 
Br trovide its armies with the finest mechanized 
equipment, in effective quantities. Besides being practi- 
cal strategy. this is a psychological factor in maintaining 
respect for America’s leadership abroad and especially 
in the Orient, where face-saving is all-important. It 


would be absurd for us to try to match numerical man- 


power with the peasant nations of Russia and Asia. Our 


long suit is the machine. our particular talent is engi- 
neering ingenuity. 


The initial failure in Korea shocked our people, dis- 


couraged our friends. and no doubt emboldened our 


enemies. How different it would all have been could we 


have thrown in even 100. tanks equal in armor and 





Despite the turning of the tide in Korea, the initial 
setbacks there—marked by the success of the Stalin 
T-34 tank——focussed attention on the inadequacy of 
U. S. tanks. Colonel James P. Hart Jr. says our tanks 
are not good enough. Colonel Hart (VMI 26) has 
held a Reserve commission in the Field Artillery since 
1929. From 1940 through 1945, he served at Fort 
Bragg, Fort Knox, Washington, D. C., and the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. Colonel Hart is also the 


chairman of the Virginia Commonwealth League. 
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By Colonel James P. Hart Jr., F A-Res. 


superior in range to the Russian models used by the 
North Koreans! But we possessed no such tanks. All our 
tanks are obsolete. and have been obsolete since 1944. 
How did this come to pass in the world’s most mechanized 
nation? 

The story goes back to World War I, when tanks 
defeated the German Army. The invention of the ma- 
chine-gun had made it impossible for soldiers to pass 
through fields of fire. and a stalemate followed. until 
the Allies introduced tanks and armored vehicles. If 
the war had lasted until 1919, Britain would have had 
10.000 tanks on the battlefield. 

In World War If. both the British and the Russians 
averaged about three battalions of tanks to each infantry 
division. However. the U. S. infantry scarcely trained 
with tanks before going into battle, and was provided 
with less than one battalion of tanks per division. Even 
that meager provision was far below strength during the 
entire campaign in France and Germany. Why? Because 
the infantry-minded General Leslie McNair never let our 
army purchase an adequate number of tanks. Out of 
this country’s tremendous tank production in 1943, our 
own army took so few that the British were later obliged 
to come to our rescue with several hundred of our old 


tanks they had obtained on lend-lease. 


LESS TANKS THAN REQUIRED 

When estimating requirements for supplying tanks to 
units in action, it is desirable to provide three quantities: 
the allotted component for use in the field; an equal 
number available in the theater as replacements; and an 
equal number on dockside in the States. So how many 
tanks did we have shortly before D-Day in Europe? 
Taking all the tanks ever delivered to the Army, and not 
counting out those lost in shipping, those lost in combat 
in Africa and Italy, and those worn out in training in 
the U. S.. we had in existence several hundred less than 
the number needed by our armored units as their allotted 
equipment. Thus we actually held far less than 33 per 
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An artillery man says 
we need more and better tanks 
to check future aggression 


UR TANKS 


cent of what normal planning requires. This will be 
found in correspondence between the Armored Force 
Headquarters and the Army Ground Forces Headquarters 
during April and May 1944. 

Does the infantry-general attitude towards tanks still 
persist? We have evidence of anti-tank prejudice on the 
part of our present Commander of Field Forces, General 
Mark Clark. While on duty in Washington in the early 
part of World War II, General Clark was known to refuse 
to go and look at some of our tanks when especially 
invited to do so by the liaison officer between the 
Armored Force Board and the Ordnance Proving 
Ground. The general made it clear that he had no use 
for tanks. Later from Italy came news dispatches of 
German tank victories, simultaneous with releases from 
Mark Clark’s headquarters to the effect that tanks were 
not practical for our campaign in that territory. (At the 
same time, tanks were being used effectively in the Pacific 
jungles, proving they were good in any territory if 


handled with imagination. ) 


RUSH PROGRAMS—OBSOLETE MATERIAL 

By the same token. we had almost no heavy artillery 
in Italy until the Russians publicly taunted us. Then a 
New Requirements Section was created in the War De- 
partment General Staff, toward the end of 1943. purely 
to expedite heavy artillery for Italy. As late as January 
1944, there were few heavy guns, and not even tractors 
to pull those guns when we got them, or men trained 
to operate them. The Army concentrated over twenty 
battalions of light artillery at Fort Bragg to be equipped 
with heavy artillery and trained to use it in time to reach 
Europe before D-Day. The program was so rushed that 
tractors to pull the big guns were not even available, and 
were improvised by cutting the tops off old tanks. No 
one ever adequately planned the ammunition require- 
ments for these guns, and we ran short in Europe, 
borrowing guns from the British for whole units because 
the British had planned and had ammunition—to the 
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disgust of many a GI, who somehow blamed the British 
for having ammunition when we had not! 

Any tanker will tell you that our M-4 tank would not 
penetrate the front armor of the German Panther or 
Tiger tank at point-blank range, whereas either of these 
tanks had guns that would knock out our M-4 tanks at 
1000 yards. As for the Russian tanks, both the KV-34 
and the Stalin tank took the measure of these German 
tanks, so we must realize that they out-gunned the Ger- 


mans an42 ourselves even in 1944. 


The basic tank in our Army is still the obsolete M-4. 
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THE SHERMAN: MAIN WEAPON IN KOREAN FIGHTING 
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The newer M-26 or Pershing Tank, although it did not 
reach our troops until the last days of the war, was 
outgunned by the German Panther and Tiger tanks 
which had been on the battlefield nearly two years. Its 
short 90mm. gun would not go through six inches of 
armor, the net thickness of the front of the German 
tanks, at point-blank range. As it failed to reach our 
troops until the end of the war, it is doubtful if it saw 
real combat against massed German tanks. 

The newer Patton tanks, recently fed in small quantity 
to our troops in Korea, are probably a match for the 
old Russian KV 34's, but not for the more powerful 
Stalin models. 

As for the Armored Force, besides fighting a battle for 
survival of its headquarters against the late General 
McNair, it also had to fight to prevent the break-up of 
armored divisions. It made a strong effort to get some 
90mm. guns on M-4 tanks so that at least they would 
have some little shooting power in Europe in time for 
the real fighting, but the effort was thwarted by Ord- 
nance. The British, when using M-4’s obtained from us, 
mounted on them a very fine tank gun called the 17- 
pounder. We were denied such a gun by Ordnance, who 
have yet to produce a gun comparable to the German 
or Russian equipment. 


Today. with unification of the services, there is less 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TANKS CONTINUED 


excuse for such a lack than in 1944. If Ordnance is 
unable or unwilling to come up with an adequate weapon, 
the Navy’s experts could undoubtedly design good anti- 
tank artillery, or we could obtain some of the latest 
British high-velocity guns for immediate use. 

For years, the Russians, Germans and British have 
had several types of tanks, one of the most important 
being an assault or “anti-tank” tank. Such a weapon has 
very heavy armor and a powerful gun. The movable 
turret we know has been abandoned in favor of thick 
frontal armor. Being a tracked vehicle, it can still turn 
quickly by locking one of its tracks, and of course its 
gun traverses within the vehicle. The Germans called 
their assault tank the Ferdinand. In recent years, news 
pictures of Russian tanks in Red Square indicate that 
they, too, have given up the revolving turret on their 
heavier tanks in favor of weightier guns and armor. 
We have had plenty of time to follow this trend, but the 
North Korean offensive still found us without a vehicle 
capable of stopping the Russian armor. 

We cannot suppose that the need for heavier tanks has 
never been considered. It must have been considered 
and rejected for reasons that seemed valid to our Army 
planners. The most obvious and oft-heard line of argu- 
ment concerns the rise of the bazooka, which is a much 
cheaper weapon than a tank, and which is more easily 
produced in quantity. Because a bazooka can knock out 
a tank—albeit at close range—it is argued that the 
bazooka has rendered tanks obsolete. That is an unsound 
theory. The principle of the tank remains the same, for, 
in the words of General Devers, it is simply “putting 
protection around a man and sending him down a road 
with cover.”* It is the only way to penetrate and destroy 
enemy machine-gun fire, and to close the gap between 
our own artillery fire and our advancing foot. troops. 
Tanks must be built stronger, or else provided with 
protective fire support from heavy armored guns. 


DISTURBING THOUGHTS 


As far back as 1943, the G-2 (Intelligence Chief) of 
Armored Force Headquarters prepared an excellent study 
on equipment necessary to fight a mechanized war in 
China. It included terrain studies, ground pressures 
needed on vehicles, etc. However, its author was belittled 
by General McNair’s G-2 at Army Ground Forces Head- 
quarters, who remarked that he “never worried about 
such things.” The Armored Force G-2 is now a prominent 
chemist of a large industrial concern, but his study on 
China was obviously still gathering dust when the Korean 
trouble started. 

From all of this a disturbing thought arises. Our 
Korean reverses are likely to be blamed on the wrong 
quarter. The State Department may have to take the rap, 
although it relied on our military. Those who like to 


*From interview in U.S. News & World Report, July 21, 1950. 
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blame the President will hasten to do so, although he 
could only be expected to act on the advice of his General 
Staff. Others may incline to lay the responsibility on 
General MacArthur, although MacArthur’s experience of 
the Pacific war did not include massed tank battles. 
The fact is, blame can only with justice fall upon our 
military leaders in this country, who were assumed to be 
as modern-minded as American industry, but who have 
clung stubbornly to the pre-World War I infantry school 
of thought. They have had plenty of warning. First, 
there was the prophetic plea by Congressman Ross Collins 
for mechanization of the Army in the early ’30s. Then 
came the high casualty rate in Africa, Italy and France 
—exceeding World War I figures—until large-scale 
employment of armor began. Finally, there were the 
battlefield reports from our soldiers, comparing our 
tanks unfavorably with those of the Germans. But these 


lessons have been ignored. 


CIVILIAN CONTROL NEEDED 

The conclusion of this observer is that the Army can 
only be kept up-to-date from the outside, that is, by a 
civilian council. Such a council must have power and 
ability enough to see to it that our weapons are equal 
to or ahead of those of any other nation; that future 
weapons will be made available as soon as equivalent 
weapons of other nations; that all will be in the necessary 
quantity; and that the Army will not only know how to 
use them but believe in their use. 

This is not a new idea. Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah made a similar recommendation for the Air Force 
over four years ago (Congressional Record, April 10, 
1946) and some of his words apply equally well to the 
(Army when he speaks of “ailments common to all military 
self-perpetuating organizations — ruling cliques, caste, 
politics, petty bureaucracy, fixed regulations, the purely 
arbitrary authority of rank and seniority, promotion for 
these reasons more often than for genuine ability. All 
these facts encourage acceptance of the past and dis- 
courage vision for the future . . . . An American 
characteristic is secret departmental thinking and action. 
Thus, the best which our country has to offer is not 
available because of compartment development. Civilian 
control will break down professional smugness and 
narrow satisfactions. It will promote a broader source of 
scientific knowledge.” 

Quantity is going to be just as important as quality 
in reckoning with the Russians. On record in Army files 
for 1943 are some embarrassing reports of interviews in 
Moscow between American and Russian officers, when 
the Russians correctly summarized the deficiencies of 
our tanks and pointed out our error in thinking in terms 
of hundreds of tanks when we should be thinking of 
tens of thousands. It is fair to assume that if our Army 
ever is given the world’s best equipment in ample quan- 
tity, Soviet leaders will go slow on provoking us. 
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spite the fighting in Korea, the 
recent conferences of the Big Three 


| T IS HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT that, de- 


foreign ministers and the North At- 
lantic Pact Council have revolved 
around the problems of European de- 
fense, and the part which Germany 
should play in that defense. For 
Western Europe, weakened and im- 
poverished though it is, remains the 
key to the world struggle between 
liberty and Communism. And Ger- 
many is the key to Europe. 

We Americans should never forget 
that, with all our wealth, industrial 
power and technological progress, we 
are only about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population. If Europe should 
fall to Moscow, a cold blight would 
fall on our national future. 

Imagine a Soviet empire which, to- 
gether with the manpower of China 
and the resources of the East Euro- 
pean satellites, controlled the skilled 
West 

Europeans, the industrial complex of 
the Ruhr, and the 
France, Italy and other European 
countries into which we have poured 
so much Marshall Plan aid. Imagine 
the whole western coast of Europe 
dotted with Soviet submarine bases 
and Soviet airfields. Imagine the de- 
| gree of militarization and industrial 
i mobilization, the crushing burden of 
unproductive armament output which 
would be required for our national 
survival. 

Western Europe is not today and 

can never be made defensible with- 


labor of some 250 million 


economies of 


out the fullest use of German man- 


power and German industrial re- 


sources. This is a matter of simple 


arithmetic. Newsweek has drawn a 





1950 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Germany: Key to 
European Defense 


comparison between the number of 
Western 
(including Germany) and 


divisions mobilized in 
Europe 
the United States during the two 
World Wars and the 
garded by Winston 
necessary to meet the threat of a 


number _re- 
Churchill as 


third world war. (See box.) 
The 62 of Churchill’s 


estimate—certainly not an excessive 


divisions 


containment force for the mass re- 


serves of the Soviet Union and 
its East 


mostly on paper at present. If the 


European _ satellites—exist 
Soviet armies got their marching or- 
ders tomorrow, no more than twelve 
divisions could be scraped together 
to oppose them. 

In view of these indisputable facts. 
anyone, German or non-German, who 
opposes the use of German divisions 
in a European army takes the grave 
responsibility of dashing any hope 
of a successful defense of Western 
With West 
tegrated into Western Europe, there 
With West 


Germany kept in its present state of 


Europe. Germany in- 


is a fighting chance. 
complete defenselessness, there is no 
chance at all. The knowledge of this 
fact is bound to exert a profound in- 
fluence on European behavior if the 
supreme challenge comes. 

No one is proposing to build up 
an independent German army. The 


Bonn Government does not desire 
this. The German Social Democrats 
and trade unions are strongly op- 
posed to the idea. What the United 
States has been urging—so far with- 
out winning clear-cut acceptance by 
France and Great Britain—is the in- 
clusion of German contingents in a 
Western European army under some 
kind of international general staff 
and most probably with an American 
commander-in-chief. 

Some progress was undoubtedly 
achieved at New York toward the 
professed goal of the three Western 
powers: “The progressive return of 
Germany to partnership in Western 
Europe.” There was a well-deserved 
tribute to the courage of the people 
of Berlin and a promise of economic 
aid to that isolated city. 

The lifting of the ceiling on steel 
production to permit larger arma- 
ment output, the permission granted 
to build cargo ships for export with- 
out limitation as to size or speed, 
the promised curtailment of inter- 
ference with German domestic legis- 
lation—these are all steps in the 
right direction. It would be worse 
than useless to discuss giving Ger- 
mans arms in an international army 
while retaining even a trace of the 
policy of blind revenge and deliber- 
ate economic debilitation expressed 
in the Morgenthau Plan, the Pots- 
dam Declaration and the early level- 
of-industry regulations. 
cannot come too socn 
is admitted to full 
and unreserved partnership in the 


The day 
when Germany 
European community of nations, 
sharing without discrimination in its 


privileges, its obligations and its de- 


fense risks and __ responsibilities. 
Nothing short of this will save 
Europe. 





World War I 


Britain 47 
U. S. 42 
France 142 
Germany 208 
Italy 150 
Low Countries 15 





World War Il 


Churchill's Estimate 


16 8 
61 10 
115 20 
240 10 
62 10 
30 4 
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H. G. Wells: Premature Anti-Communist 


A WELCOME Aspect of the Ameri- 
can liberal’s fast growing disenchant- 
ment with the Soviet myth is the re- 
discovery of early political writing 
by men and women who saw clearly, 
and almost from the beginning. the 
essential evils of Soviet ideology. The 
names of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Kautsky 
increasing frequency: and Bertrand 
Russell’s Practice and Theory of Bol- 


shevism, first published in 1920, was 


are being mentioned with 


reprinted two years ago without al- 
teration, so accurate was Russell’s 
insight. 

In view of this trend, it is aston- 
ishing so little attention has been 
called to H. G. Wells’ long and vig- 
orous opposition to Communism. Per- 
haps it is because American critical 
opinion is still in a phase, tempor- 
ary I believe, of depreciation of 
Wells’ genius. Perhaps. also, Wells’ 
distrust of Stalinism may have played 
a minor role throughout the thirties 
in the steady decline of his reputa- 
tion. | can cite my own feelings as a 
case in point. During the days of my 
fellow-travelling. though I had un- 
bounded admiration for Wells, I felt 
ashamed of his persistent and stub- 
born Soviet carping. Wells was jeal- 
ous, | suspected, of the fact that the 
Bolsheviks had set about the task of 
constructing the Good Society with- 
out seeking his advice or paying trib- 
ute to him as one of their prophets. 
Today, as | regard Wells’ discussions 
of Marx and Soviet Communism, | 


am amazed at how balanced and re- 


MARTIN GARDNER has contributed to 
the International Journal of Ethics 
journals. 


philosophical 


and other 
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strained were his utterances. If he 
erred at all, he erred in underestimat- 
ing the forces of Soviet corruption. 
Wells’ first visit to post-Revolu- 
tionary Russia, in 1920, is described 
in his Russia in the Shadows. The 
book pictures a giant nation in a 
state of almost total breakdown, held 
together by an emergency govern- 
ment essentially honest. but fanatical 


in its worship of Marxist dogma. 


“It will be best if | write about 
Marx without any hypocritical defer- 
ence. | have always regarded him as 
a Bore of the extremest sort. His vast 
unfinished work, Das Kapital, a 
cadence of wearisome volumes about 
unrealities as the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, a 
hook forever maundering away into 
tedious discussions, im- 
presses me as a monument of preten- 


such phantom 


secondary 


tious pedantry... . 

“In Russia | must confess my pas- 
sive objection to Marx has changed 
to a very active hostility. Wherever 
we went we encountered busts, por- 
traits. and statues of Marx. About 
two-thirds of the face of Marx is 
beard, a vast solemn woolly unevent- 
ful beard that must have made all 
normal exercise impossible. It is not 
the sort of beard that happens to a 
man, it is a beard cultivated, cher- 
ished, and thrust patriarchally upon 
the world. It is exactly like Das 
Kapital in its inane abundance, and 
the human part of the face looks over 
it owlishly as if it looked to see how 
the growth impressed mankind. I 
found the omnipresent images of that 
beard more and more irritating. A 
gnawing desire grew upon me to see 
Karl Marx shaved. Some day, if I am 
spared, I will take up shears and a 
razor against Das Kapital; 1 will 
write The Shaving of Karl Marx.” 


In a brief interview with Lenin 
(who spoke excellent English) Wells 





By Martin Gardner 


was favorably impressed. He found 
him an energetic, straightforward, 
intelligent littke man with “a pleas 
ant. quick-changing brownish fac 

lively smile and a habit (duc 
perhaps to some defect in focussing, 
of screwing up one eye as he pauses 
in his talk.” They “parted warmly.” 
In a later discussion of this visit. 11 
his autobiography. Wells credits Len 
in with a “more vigorous and fines 
brain’ than Marx, capable of trans- 
forming the narrow creed of Marx- 
ism into a flexible, creative program. 
After the interview Lenin exclaimed 
(if we are to believe Trotsky), “What 
a bourgeois he is! He is a philistine! 
Ah, what a philistine!” The sympa- 
thetic picture of Lenin in Russia in 
the Shadows, and the recommenda- 
tion that the Western 


patient with his attempts to bring 


world = be 


order out of chaos, aroused bitter 
Tory attacks on Wells in the London 
papers. 

\ section headed “Psychoanalysis 
of Karl Marx” in a remarkable novel. 
The World of William Clissold 
(1926), is Wells’ liveliest expression 
of contempt for Marxist orthodoxy. 
The following quotation is typical. 


“It is for the psychoanalyst to lay 
bare the subtler processes in the evo- 
lution of this dream of a Proletarian 
saviour. Everybody nowadays knows 
that giant, in May-day cartoons and 
Communist pamphlets and wherever 
romantic Communism expresses it- 
self by pictures, presenting indeed no 
known sort of worker, but betraying 
very clearly in its vast biceps, its 
colossal proportions, its small head 
and the hammer of Thor in_ its 
mighty grip. the suppressed cravings 
of the restricted Intellectual for an 
immense virility P 
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The Work, Wealth, and Happiness 
of Mankind (1931), Wells’ survey of 
the social sciences. contains excellent 
discussions of the emptiness and in- 
exactitude of Communist jargon, the 
overemphasis on economics in the in- 
terpretation of history, the sham 
‘rudition. and the increasingly reac- 
tionary character of an orthodoxy 
that bore an astonishing resemblance 


to a religious cult. 


“For the edification of the weaker 
brethren there are now prophets and 
saints. Marx and Lenin to begin with. 
whose intelligence and character must 
no longer be questioned, whose every 
utterance was divine. And there is 
even a mystical communism affecting 
the art and literature of Moscow pro- 
foundl,y. whose aim is self-identifiea- 
‘the Proletarian.’” ‘The 
Proletarian’ is a superhuman entity 
with whom the devout Marxist seeks 
and attains spiritual communion, The 
individuality of the worshipper is 
merged therein. From the Proletarian 
springs ‘Prolet-art. for example, 
among the first fruits of the new 
spirit. It is art without individality. 
Proletarian thought. proletarian sci- 
ence, proletarian conduct have. it is 
believed by the devout Communist. 


tion with 


strange and novel superiorities of 


their own. 


Yet. aware as he was of these fatal 
Wells continued to make 


clear his hope that the Russian ex- 


defects 

periment might profit from its mis- 
takes and somehow manage to mud- 
dle forward toward a more enlight 
ened planned economy. 

In 1934 Wells visited Russia again. 
ind = through = an interpreter con- 
versed for several hours with Stalin 
The meeling is described in Wells’ 
autobiography. He found Stalin shy 
ind friendly. but with a less astute. 
more doctrinaire mind than Lenin. 
He spoke in dreary party formulas. 
his imagination “invineibly framed 
and set.” Stenographic accounts of 
the interview were published — in 
many forms by Communist presses 
throughout the world. To the faithful. 
of course. Stalin had played the role 
of Big Brother. explaining patiently 
but firmly to Wells some of the kin- 
Marxian 


dergarten principles — of 


science. “His explanation.” wrote a 
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British Communist editor, “made as 
much impression on Mr. Wells as an 
explanation of the working of an 
internal combustion engine would 
make on a kitten.” 

Wells left Russia this second time 
with a feeling of profound distress. 
Stalin had been unwilling to concede 
that an inch of political progress had 
heen made by the New Deal. and 
Wells feared that Russia and Amer- 
ica would continue to diverge with a 
“maximum of mutual misunderstand- 
ing... until there is a new type of 
intelligence dominating the intellect- 
ual life of Communism.” “I had ex- 
pected to find a new Russia stirring 
in its sleep and ready to awaken to 
Cosmopolis, and | found it sinking 
deeper into the dope-dream — of 
Sovietic self-sufficiency.” 

Earlier in the autobiography. pub- 


lished in 1934. Wells had written: 


“Marxism is in no sense creative 
rr curative. Its relation to the inevit- 
able reconstruction of human society 
which is now in progress. is parasitic. 
It is an enfeebling mental epidemic 
of spite which mankind has encount- 
ered in its. difficult’ and intricate 
struggle out of outworn social condi 
tions towards a new world order. It 
is the malaria of the Russian effort to 
this day. There would have been cre- 
ative revolution of a far finer type if 
Karl Marx had never lived.” 


Five vears later. in The Fate of 
Wan, Wells found Russia still stumb- 


ling forward. but “faltering and 
losing its imaginative appeal * In th 


sreat purges he saw: 


the human reality of incom- 
petent men trying to cover up the 
mess they are making of things. of 
wrongfully-appointed men holding on 
to their jobs by trick and subterfuge. 
of hates and jealousies. of elaborate 
misrepresentations to save the face of 
groups involved in a common fail 
ure, of the manufacture of counter 
vailing evidence. counter-accusations 
resort to influence in high quarters. 
And at the last come the con 
fessions. to put a consistent face on 
the untellable tale of fudging and 
muddle-headedness. Better persuade 
yourself you are a consistent con- 
spirator than a self-protective fumh 
ler. a snake rather than a worm.” 





In 1942 the Labour Monthly, a 
British Communist periodical, made 
the mistake of asking Wells to con- 
tribute a tribute to Russia for their 
November issue. His letter of refusal 
was published the following month. 
After reference to Russia’s “om- 
niscient disdain” for all other poli- 


tical movements. Wells wrote: 


“It is difficult to over-estimate the 
mischief the Communist Party has 
done to mankind in the past third of 
a century. Its wildly 
propaganda of extravagant menace 


irrational 


has done enormous mischief in dis- 
crediting genuine radical and revolu- 
tionary thought in the Atlantic coun- 


tries 


| quote this because, as far as | 
can determine. it was Wells’ last sig- 
nificant pronouncement on Commu- 
nism. During the remaining war 
vears he produced a number of maga- 
zine and newspaper pieces, some of 
them containing references to Com- 
munism. but they are the repetitious. 
at times muddled and peevish. writ- 
ings of a sick. aging man. 

In this brief article I obviously 
have made no attempt to discuss the 
evolution of Wells’ political views. or 
his important role in the history of 
English Socialism. Nor have | en- 
deavored to cover more than a frac- 
tion of his published utterances on 
Communism. | have tried only to in- 
dicate. by a few highlights. the con- 
sistency of Wells’ views on the Soviet 
experiment. from the days of its in- 
ception to his death in August 1946, 

There is a tendency among recently 
disenchanted Communists and fellow- 
travellers to rationalize their period 
of domination hy the Soviet 
mystique. Not until the last few years. 
you hear them say. has the behavior 
of Russia forced upon us a realiza- 
tion of her corruption and tyranny. 
You would think. to listen to these 
pious justifications, it was some de- 


fect of vision which made “prema- 
ture” anti-Communists of such men 
as Russell and Wells. | think there is 
a more honest attitude. There were 
those who saw more clearly than we 


and we did not listen to them 
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The Case Against Conservatism 


Conservative England and the Case Against Voltaire. 


By Bernard N. Schilling. 


Columbia University. 394 pp. $4.50. 


IT Is TIME that conservative theor- 
ists stopped representing themselves 
as a righteous remnant in an unre- 
generate liberal world. As intellectual 
fashions go, conservatism and not lib- 
eralism is the fashion. (This is not 
to say that conservatism as a political 
movement has gained much ground. 
Men of ideas are not notoriously in- 
fluential in practical affairs, and 
fashions in ideas often bear little or 
no relation to fashions in politics.) 
Conservatism has returned to fashion, 
at least for the moment, partly be- 
cause it has the services of such im- 
aginative and competent campaign 
managers as Peter Viereck and 
James Burnham, who have given it 
the appearance of the newest in van- 
guard thought, and partly because it 
can profit by the facile and smug be- 
havior of many liberals and con- 
servatives, 

The defense of liberalism has un- 
fortunately been left to philosophers 
who are too busy demonstrating the 
relativity of values to establish the 
fact of values, to sociologists and an- 
thropologists who are committed to 
the proposition that all cultures are 
different but all men (and women) 
are alike, and to political scientists 
who seem to think that all constitu- 
tions (the Soviet and the American, 
for example), are of equal signifi- 
cance and that no constitution is of 
any significance. The historians 
might make a better case for liber- 
alism, if they were more often con- 
sulted. The most effective rebuttal to 
a theory is a fact, and history is an 
armory of facts. Particularly because 
conservatism looks to the past for its 
glory and vindication is it vulnerable 
to the weapons of history. 

Mr. Schilling’s study of the 18th 
century, Conservative England and 
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the Case Against Voltaire, is bogged 
down by its typically academic con- 
ception of the history of ideas. Ideas 
follow upon one another with no 
clear understanding of their relations 
and with no adequate appreciation 
of their contradictions and ambigui- 
ties. Nevertheless, the work does 
bring to mind some of the extrava- 
gancies of 18th-century conservatism. 

Part of the conservative faith was 
the dogma of the chosen people, with 
the English acting the role usually 
reserved to the ancient Hebrews. The 
English government, language. man- 
ners, even its climate, seemed to have 
been specially favored by divine 
providence. This was a matter for 
much  self-congratulation. But the 
mood of optimism could not be sus- 
tained. When  hypercritical men 
carped about obvious imperfections 
in the English social order, the con- 
servative retreated to his second line 
of defense, that although this was not 
the most perfect conceivable world, 
it was the best of all possible worlds. 
“Partial ill is universal good,” Pope 
assured his readers. On _ further 
thought, however, it appeared that 
this partial ill was not so partial, and 
that the best of all possible worlds 
was a decidedly inferior one. The 
same poets, ministers and politicians 
who expatiated upon the English- 
man’s good fortune to be the vicar of 
God, also taught that it was man’s 
nature to be corrupt, miserable and 
vicious. 

The contradiction was resolved by 
the conservative, if he troubled to 
think of it at all, by a judicious divi- 
sion of labor: the ruling classes were 
the vicars of God, while the lower 
classes wallowed in their corruption, 
misery and vice. The “swinish multi- 


tude,” in Burke’s phrase, could 


hardly be supposed to share a com- 
mon nature with England’s gentle- 
men. When the Countess of Hunting- 
don, one of the few aristocrats who 
supported Wesleyanism, expounded 
the Wesleyan doctrine to her friend, 
the Duchess of Buckingham (an ille- 
gitimate daughter of James II, and 
therefore a highly respected aristo- 
crat), the Duchess replied: “It is 
monstrous to be told that you have a 
heart as sinful as the common 
wretches that crawl on the earth. 
This is highly offensive and insult- 
ing, and I cannot but wonder that 
your Ladyship should relish any sen- 
timents so much at variance with 
high rank and good breeding.” 

The Countess had committed the 
cardinal sin of enthusiasm. Most 
people of breeding and rank knew 
better than to push their beliefs too 
far The conservative was optimistic 
only as long as it was convenient, 
pessimistic when that suited his pur- 
pose. He appealed to reason when 
harassed by the excesses of romanti- 
cism, but to experience when reason 
threatened to subvert the traditional 
order of things. He was complacent 
in his assurance that society could 
not have been more justly arranged, 
and fearful lest men perversely tried 
to arrange it diffcrently. He spoke of 
property as a high moral obligation, 
but attached no moral worth to 
slaves, agricultural laborers or indus- 
trial workers. 

Such was the heyday of conserva- 
tism. When the twentieth-century dis- 
ciples of Johnson and Burke contrast 
their own high-minded traditions to 
the crude, pragmatic, materialistic 
traditions of liberalism, they should 
be confronted with the unedifying 
picture of their own eighteenth 
century. 
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The Flea of Sodom. 
By Edward Dahlberg. 
New Directions. 123 pp. $1.50. 


THE AVERAGE MAN is born with an 
amoeboid intellect. In the ensuing 
early years of care, the primary and 
secondary educations and in the busi- 
ness of life itself, our average man 
(henceforth, called man) passes 
through such phases as semi-uncon- 
sciousness, unconsciousness and sub- 
unconsciousness. Toward the end of 
his days, demented from suffering 
and simply a receptacle where nitro- 
genous wastes assemble, man is so 
horribly dumb as to be an insult to 
himself. His head can be referred to 
as hermetically sealed. Since we 
already know Nature’s attitude to- 
wards vacuums, we can avail our- 
selves of an understanding of the 
conflict of life. 

This is a spindly volume of as yet 
undefined works that we shall call 
essays (although, structurally, they 
are constructed with a tightness and 
ambiguity reminiscent of our Judeo- 
Christian testaments, are written in a 
prose acutely poetic, and even tell 
stories that at one and the same time 
touch upon the mythical and the 
surrealistic). Edward Dahlberg, pil- 
ing ancient lore upon modern di- 
alectics and letting the syntax fall 
where it may, criticizes, exercises and 
satirizes man of the Western world 
with an erudite mentation that is 
qualitatively admirable. But since the 
overwhelming percentage of men are 
cerebrally pre-foetal, this book, like 
the warnings of other seers, will go 
unheeded. Instead of exploding like 
bombs, the words wiil land like piffles. 
For brainless, dull and stupid, an 
animal that makes unnecessary noise 
and is littke more than a gut and a 
phallus, man, in laboring his life 
away to support his biologic needs 
to masticate and fornicate, has little 
time for anything that is not related 
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to the cafeteria or the brothel, the 
pleasure domes of the body. 

The present society of men is a 
Sodom, Dahlberg says, a place where 
man “dies alone, and he goes not in- 
to the ground as Persephone, but rots 
as a flea or a mosquito.” What, pray 
tell, has America to add to the cul- 
ture of the great myths and fables 
handed down to us by Western tradi- 
tion except, possibly, a “sculpture 
of a Negro sharecropper hanging 
from an Alabama tree?” Descendant 
of the great and noble Hebraic and 
Hellenistic patterns, what is our so- 
ciety now but one where men “rav- 
ish grass, stones, mountains,” where 
make 
fornication” and 


women dress themselves “to 


men smart for 
where “the poet has fallen among 
“The 
people are half-born seminal acci- 
dents” for “lonely artists 
create pariah wisdom.” And such an 
isolated expressionist is Dahlberg, 


the asps and fears to tremble.” 


whom 


whose writing, boiling with energy, 
vitriolic and not unlike the river of 
Acheron, reveals more than one like- 
ness in subject matter, complexity of 
treatment, rhythmic intonation, and 
approach to that of Melville; but of 
signs of the influence of any writer 
upon him, there is none. 

“All the sputum you have given 
for Madrid,” one wretched character 
tells another, “will not cure the stink- 
ing pool of Bethesda of your own 
spirit. The infectious and the blind 
that suckle upon the Savior only de- 
part clean after they have deposited 
their own filths.” 

It is the “Wheel of Sheol” Dahl- 
berg blames, cursed machine-inven- 
tion that has thrown man out of 
ruminative gear and into a kinetic 
existence that allows no room for 
interior perception. But one wonders 


if Christianity hasn’t a stake in the 
blame for the internal emptiness of 
man? In _ pro-Christian countries, 
hasn’t Christianity come to miser- 
able and two-thousand-year-old fail- 
ure? Whatever it had to offer, man 
has accepted little more than Christ- 
ism and Christ-addictism. With the 
destruction of the new Sodom, is it 
possible that out of the Judeo-Christ- 
ian ruins, a new and more hopeful 
meaning can be given to the life of 
man? 
Dahlberg forces us to ask, worse than 
backwards 
from early wisdom to late infantility ? 


Or are we condemned, as 


Sisyphus, to progress 

This is a work of integrity, vision 
and great intellectual endeavor that 
requires and deserves more than one 
reading. That 
readers will read it at all speaks more 


comparatively few 


for the mass ignorance of microcos- 
mic minds than for the work of a 
writer with a grasp. 
“For I sing in decayed places,” he 
writes knowingly, “and have flayed 


macrocosmic 


my head for psalms and judgments 
that none will hear but the moles and 
the bats when the windows and the 
lintels are rubbish.” 
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When the Russian People Spoke 


The Election to the Russian Constituent Assembly of 1917. 


By Oliver Henry Radkey. 


OLIVER RADKEY. a young scholar. 
has written a small but brilliant book 
in which he has meticulously checked 
all previous material on the subject 
and presented the results of his own 
independent research. He has availed 
himself of the 


Marx-Lenin-Engels Institute in Mos- 


resources of the 


cow. the Russian Archives Abroad 
in Prague. the Bibliothéque de la 
Guerre at Vincennes. the Moscow 


Videner Library 


Public 


at Harvard 


Library. the 
Lniversity. , and — the 
California. He 
worked on this study for 


Hoover Library in 
i de ice 

Radkey employs the same statisti- 
cal methods that Lenin did in’ hi 
work. The Elections to the Constitu 
ent Assembly and the Dictatorship o} 
the Proletariat. But 


those of 


his conclusion: 


scarcely resemble Lenin. 
This is understandable: Lenin had t 
explain away the defeat suffered at 


the polls by the Bolshevik 


Lenin 


party. 


then in power. also had to 


assert the party's continued claim to 


the right to rule a country which 
had no confidence in it 

Lenin said that the nine million 
voles. or 25 per cent. cast for th 


Bolsheviks outweighed politically the 


22 million votes. or 62 per cent 
against them. “The city.” Lenin said. 


country. 


“cannot be equal to the 
and thus the nine million urban 
voles counted more than the 22 mil 


lion predominantly rural votes. 


Radkey is free of “Bolshevik pai 


tisanship.” and so he. makes no at 


tempt to show that nine is more than 


22. He approaches the Constituent 
Assembly with scholarly detachment 
and impartiality and without precon 


ceived notions. 
Although Radkev has sueceeded in 
unearthing 2.569.650 new votes (cast 


in four electoral districts and “mis- 
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laid” in previous computations). his 
chief 


technical 


does not lie in this 
chief 


service lies in his conclusions. which 


service 
achievement. His 
put to rest the absurd and unin- 
formed notions held by many people 
in the West. 

It is amazing how 
defenders of 


when it 


ignorant the 
Lenin and Stalin are 


comes to Russian history. 
ignorant even in regard to the writ- 
ings of idols. For the 
Bolsheviks. contrary to their Western 


apologists. knew full well that their 


their two 


coup deétat had only a remote con- 
nection with the popular revolution 
which overthrew the Tsarist tyranny 
1917. Ace 
have clamorized and emphasized Hort 
their 


“the 


in February ordinely. they 


revolution. but 
dubbed 
Great Socialist Revolution.” But for 
the crypto-Bolsheviks of the West. 


simpler to think that 


the democrati 


own upheaval. later 


it is much 
credit for overthrowing the autocracy 
belongs not to the entire Russian 
people. but to the Bolshevik party. 
In this manner. they can pass ove 
the eight-month period of democracy 
in Russia. from February to October 
1917. 
“Russia is now the freest country in 
the world.” Once havine 


facts. and the 


when Lenin himself said 


forgotten 
these monumental 
revolution which they 


represent. it is 


easy to pass to the contention that 
Russians don’t know anvihinge about 
freedom or democracy. never have. 
and never will. From this position. 


de lare a la Alfred 


Russians. as 


one can then 
Rosenberg—that the 
! 


*Asiatics.” only understand the knou 


and the yoke. that suffering and 
natural to them. and that 


Peter the Great. 


cruelty are 
Ivan the Terrible. 


Lenin and Stalin are the only proper 


reflections of the Russian spirit. 


/.R 





ssian Constituent Assembly 


drift 
these attitudes have never heard of 


Naturally, those who into 
the self-government of Russian cities. 
and of the 
power by the boyars. the Zemsky 


resistance to autocratic 
Sobors, the Patriarch. and the 
Church. Also, they prefer to overlook 
the four Dumas in which, despite 
arbitrary 


electoral restrictions and 


procedures, all shades of political 
opinion were represented, from the 
Bol- 


Who among these crypto- 


extreme restorationists to the 
sheviks. 
Bolsheviks remembers or ever men- 
tions the fact that during the last 


Bolshey iks 


in the Duma. in 


vears of Tsarism. the 
functioned legally 
the press, in the trade unions and 
other organizations? And who among 
them will recall that Lenin. after his 
seizure of power, publicly promised 
at the Congress of the Soviets that 
if the 


a majority in the 


“democratic masses give 
Constituent As- 
sembly” to the Socialist Revolution- 
aries (as they did). “we will sav: 


so be it! “we must grant to the 


popular masses Complete freedom to 
create.” 


Radkey’s 


inestimable 


little book renders an 
service to the cause of 
enlightening the ignorant and indict- 
ing the dishonest. The English reader 
now can acquaint himself with a 
complete picture of the elections. 

The elections took place three to 
five weeks after the Bolshevik seizure 


f power, on the basis of the most 


democratic Lype of electoral law, 


worked out under the Provisional 


Government. Mr. Radkey poses two 


questions: How free was the vote? 
Did the people know what they were 
doing when they voted against the 
ruling Bolsheviks? 

atmos- 


The author evaluates the 


phere of the civil war unleashed by 
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the Bolsheviks—the tumult of the 
unbridled mob, deserters in the rear 
and at the front, the demogogy of 
the victors and so on. He cites in- 
stances of excesses, violence, even 
murders in connection with the elec- 
tion. But, Radkey, 


these were numerically negligible if 


according to 


one takes into account the size of the 
country. “As many fatalities,” he 
says, “have occurred at election time 
in the single state of Kentucky.” 

Radkey’s conclusion: “The normal 
aspects of the election far outweigh 
the irregularities, numerous though 
these may be. Overshadowing every- 
thing else is the circumstance that 
the Bolsheviks had the power and lost 
the election. The results speak for 
themselves.” 

Did the Russian people understand 
what they were doing when they gave 
the Bolshevik party, the ruling party. 
only 9,844,637 votes out of a total 
of 41,686.876 votes cast? The au- 
thor answers this question in the 
affirmative. He cites the extraordi- 
nary variability of the Russian voter's 
mood during brief periods. But he 
emphasizes that this is not exclusively 
a phenomenon of Russia in 1917. It 
is the general rule of “years of in- 
discretion” in other countries as 
well. The psychology of the Rus- 
sian voter differs little from the vot- 
ing psychology of other nations. As 
in every other nation. Russia had its 
individual, conscious voters and _ it 
had its group (even herd) voters who 
acted on cue. 

But there were also characteristic 
“The 


promising the moon to the peasants 


differences. Bolsheviks were 
at this time, outbidding the SR’s in 
every particular, so that it was only 
natural that the 


simple people, 


ignorant of the essence of the Marxist 
program, should have fallen an easy 
prey to demagogues. ; 

Despite all the Bolshevik promises 
of immediate peace and all the land, 
the vast majority of Russian peasants 
did not succumb to the lure, did not 
support the dictatorship. In the 
cities, about 50 per cent of the peo- 
ple voted. But in the villages, 60 to 
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80 per cent voting was the rule, and 
in some places 90 per cent of the 
electorate cast votes. The conclusion 
of this investigator: “Rural Russia, 
judging from the figures, was not as 
bad as might have been expected.” 

Wishing to preserve scientific ob- 
jectivity throughout, Radkey does not 


express an opinion on the political 





significance of the Constituent As- 


sembly. He leaves this to the future, 
confining himself to one observation: 
Russia’s difficult past did not deter- 
mine the result of the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. “On the one 
occasion when they have been free 
to make a choice, the Russian people 
voted in favor of self-government.” 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


5 es CURRENT PRODUCTION of Da- 
phne Laureola* makes for a de- 
lightful evening in the theater. 
Cavilling criticism of the play is dis- 
armed by the magic of Edith Evans’ 
performance and the compelling act- 
ing of the other members of the cast. 
which lend a sort of misty, moonlit 
eloquence to James Bridie’s writing. 
To those who warm to great acting, 
Daphne Laureola brings rich reward. 
The play takes its name from 
the legend of the laurel tree. The 
Greek god Apollo pursued the nymph 
Daphne, who was vowed to virginity. 
Being a god, he caught the maiden, 
but her prayers were answered: she 
was transformed into a laurel tree. 
Thereupon, he turned the instrument 
of his defeat into the symbol of 
triumph; all victors since have been 
crowned with the laurel wreath. 
This legend is given a modern 
parallel in Daphne Laureola. A 
young Polish refugee is smitten with 
an English lady in a London night 
club. She need not be a goddess; 
it is the fire within him that soars 
divine. Bridie transmogrifies the leg- 
end as Joyce did in Ulysses, where 
he showed our modern era debased 
from the days of the Odyssey: the 
@ Presented by Leland Hayward and Herman 


Shumlin in association with Laurence Olivier 
Directed by Murray Macdonald. At the Musie Box. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theatre parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Daphne Laureola— 


A Legend Up-dated 


new Daphne is a despairing dipso- 
maniac married to a deaf millionaire 
and guarded by a keeper. She es- 
capes the new Apollo by marrying 
her keeper when the first husband 
dies. But—here the ancient legend 
holds—the young man still sees him- 
self as Apollo, flaming with sacred 
love as he gleans triumph from the 
falling leaves of his defeat. 

From this story, some may derive 
a lesson for our times. Lady Pitts. 
the refugee’s Daphne. drinks to 
drown what she calls boredom, but 
what others may see as despair, a 
sense that the world offers no prize 
worth our striving. The Polish refu- 
gee finds reason for going on. His 
reason is a shadowy one, with no 
solid foundation in reality; but. even 
though illusory, it drives him on. 
Perhaps, the author seems to say, 
there is no chance of peace and fruit- 
fulness in the world, and we can 
endure only if we are sustained by 
the ignis fatuus of hope. 

Enthusiasts have compared James 
Bridie to Bernard Shaw. They are 
alike in one respect, in which, at the 
same time, they differ from Shakes- 
peare. Our greatest dramatist, as the 
historian Froude pointed out, wrote 
in such fashion that “his stories are 
not put together, and his characters 
are not conceived, to illustrate any 
particular law or principle. They 
teach many lessons, but not any one 
prominent above another . . . His 
.. The 


mystery of life he leaves as he finds 


dramas teach as life teaches . 


it; but, in his most tremendous posi- 
tions, he is addressing rather the 
intellectual emotions than the under- 
standing—knowing well that the un- 


derstanding in such things is at fault, 
and the sage as ignorant as a child.” 

Both Shaw and Bridie seek to il- 
lustrate a particular idea. But there 
the resemblance ceases. Shaw is wise 
enough not to attempt the “tre- 
mendous positions”; his ideas are 
specific, and he argues them with 
wit and considerable understanding. 
Bridie, in Daphne Laureola, seeks 
to present an idea about life as a 
whole—indeed a “tremendons posi- 
tion” in our desperate age. Hence, 
he must use the devices of the poet; 
but he must also prove “as ignorant 
as a child.” His allegory has no 
inner consistency, nor does it offer 
more than an empty vessel to those 
thirsty for the meaning of this world. 
The fiery Pole may call himself Apol- 
lo; few in the audience can fancy 
themselves gods. And only the exist- 
entialist finds the worn world. like 
the nymph, forever virgin. 

Nonetheless, despite the deficiencies 
of this drama, the production lends 
it a gracious glow. Edith Evans’ very 
silences are eloquent, as when, in 
final farewell, she utters unheard 
words to those in the night club and 
bows away; and we are moved by her 
queenliness and her hopeless but 
proud acceptance of things. Her dod- 
dering husband, to whom she is in- 
finitely tender, is delightfully por- 
trayed by Cecil Parker. John Van 
Dreelen, as the refugee, puts enough 
fire in the part to overcome its es- 
sentially ridiculous quality. 

Lady Pitts calls the Pole a cad for 
speaking of intimate things in public; 
his retort, that only the English can 
be cads, draws laughter from the 
audience but obfuscates the idea. So, 
on a larger scale, Daphne Laureola 
wins the evening’s approval, but 


misses fire in stating its theme. 
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FEATHER 


ATCHING TELEVISION — since 
W the return of the big comedy 
programs in recent weeks, I have 
formed a theory about professional 
funny men. By and large, they can 
be divided into three categories: the 
comedy artist, the comedian, and the 
comic, 

The comedy artist is a man who 
is not necessarily funny in himself. 
It is his job to sense and reflect the 
funniness of others. A paramount 
example of comedy artistry is Sid 
Caesar, star of NBC’s Show of Shows 
(Saturday, 9:00-10:30 p.m.). Mr. 
Caesar’s own personality is quiet, 
modest and unfunny, and he speaks 
a brand of decent English seldom 
heard around Lindy’s or wherever 
the comedians congregate. But when 
he turns from announcing someone 
else’s entry to performing a sketch 
of his own, he represents comedy at 
its most subtle, comedy no gag-writer 
can supply, since it requires a high 
degree of observation from the artist 
himself, a lifelong study of the 
foibles of almost every human type. 

In one scene, Mr. Caesar was a 
prehistoric man, eating a prehistoric 
meal after selecting the courses from 
a stone menu. Then, he was Dr. 
Sigmund Shock, the eminent psychia- 
trist, explaining the difference be- 
tween the mind and the brain. Later, 
in a magnificent pantomine scene 
with Imogene Coca, he was a visitor 
to a cocktail party in which every 
drink, sandwich, piece of furniture 
and fellow-guest (aside from Miss 
Coca) was imaginary. Finally, in an 
incredibly brilliant and witty mono- 
logue. he was a husband visiting a 
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RADIO and TV 


By Leonard Feather 


Comics, Comedians 


and Comedy Artists 


couple of close friends after a fight 
with his wife, telling them in hys- 
terical detail every reason why they 
are through forever, and finally an- 
swering a phone call from the wife 
with a meek “I’m sorry too, darling” 
and a promise to be right home. 

As far as I can remember, this 
department has never applied the 
word “genius” to any radio or tele- 
vision artist. It is a pleasure to be- 
stow it first on Sid Caesar. Nor can 
we conclude a survey of his work 
without a low bow to Imogene Coca, 
another real comedy artist who pro- 
vides him with a perfect foil. 

The comedian, in contrast to the 
comedy artist, is definitely funny 
per se. Without depending on a 
knowledge of what’s funny about 
others, he can make you appreciate 
what’s funny about himself. He can 
say “Yes” or “Hello” and make the 
audience laugh. In this sense, the 
greatest comedian in television is 
Jerry Lester, whom we have praised 
before for his work on Broadway 
Open House (NBC, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays, 11 p.m.). Jerry 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree 
in building up a “happy-family” at- 
mosphere that envelops the cast of 
his show. No matter how many bad 
puns may mutilate the script of 
Damgar, the tall dumb blonde, or 
Milton de Lugg, the bespectacled 
dumb bandleader, or the other mem- 
bers of the group, the whole hour ex- 
udes a happy and warm feeling that 
rises above the level of any ordinary 
comedy show. Even more remarkable, 
this feeling does not pall after fre- 
quent and regular listening. 





This brings us to the comics. The 
comic is a man who does not depend 
on his observation of the funny 
human race, like the comedy artist; 
nor does he depend on a natural 
funniness of his own, like the come- 
dian. The comic leans on funny 
words, funny things, funny props. 
Caught before the camera with his 
dialogue down, he lets a gag-writer 
be his umbrella. 

Insofar as they can be rated on 
ability, I would say that the best 
comic in television is Fred Allen, 
who made his TV debut at 8 p.m., 
Sunday, September 24, over NBC 
and will be heard every fourth Sun- 
day. Mr. Allen made a great mistake 
by using puppets, with only the 
voices of the real people, for the 
characters in Allen’s Alley. His staff 
of gag-writers did not provide him 
with yawn-proof material. However, 
with time he will probably become 
as much of a habit in this medium as 
he was for so long in radio. 

The comic differs from the come- 
dian and the comedy artist in that 
one is apt to tire rapidly of his for- 
mats and gag routines. Jack Benny 
and Allen are about the only excep- 
tions, as far as my personal reactions 
are concerned, and it remains to be 
seen what will happen when Benny 
moves to video. Milton Berle, whose 
program caused me great merriment 
for the first couple of months, has 
slowly 
laugh-provocation through mild tit- 


descended the scale from 
ters through yawns to utter disgust. 
The odd thing is that, intrinsically, 
he is probably exactly the same as 
before. The same is true of several 
other comics, who shall be nameless. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
register a minority opinion on a man 
who, for countless years, has been 
held in a high esteem which I am 
completely at a loss to understand. I 
cannot waste time trying to figure out 
whether Ed Wynn is a comedy artist, 
a comedian or a comic, but if some- 
body would care to drop me a line 
explaining the nature and source of 
iis humor I should be grateful, inter- 
ested and greatly surprised. 











BROADWAY NOTES 


City Lights, Charlie Chaplin’s 
immortal comedy, is on the 
screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater together with The 
Baron of Arizona, starring Vin- 
cent Price and Ellen Drew. City 
Lights was recently voted “the 
best movie of 1950” by the edi- 
tors of Life magazine and Chap- 
lin “the greatest actor of the half 
century.” 

The Roxy Theater presents the 
new 20th Century-Fox film com- 
edy, Mister 880, starring Burt 
Lancaster, Dorothy McGuire and 
Edmund Gwenn. There is a new 
stage show headed by singer 
Dick Haymes, and a gala ice 
revue, Bal Masque. Mister 880 
is the story of a lovable old 
counterfeiter. 

In an unprecedented move, 
Fabian’s Brooklyn Theater has 
made arrangements to televise a 
full schedule of Notre Dame's 
1950 home football games, direct 
from South Bend 
will he screened simultaneously 
with the action, on five Satur- 
days, beginning with this week's 
Notre Dame-North Carolina 
game. 

This Is It!, at the Embassy 
newsreel theater, draws a paral 
lel between the UN campaign in 
Korea and the American marcel 
up Italy in 1943 
narration by Quentin Reynolds 


These games 


he ituring a 


it shows never-before-seen | s 
combat films and captured enemy 
hattlefield movies. 

Peter Pan, starring Jean At 
thur and Boris Karloff, is at the 
Pe) | James Pheater, after six 
months at the Imperial 

{ Streetcar Vamed Desire 
shuttles to the Bronx on the 
Subway Circuit for a fourth sea 
sonal apearance at the Windsor 
Theater. 

Jennie Tourel, just back after 
four months in Europe and Is 
rael, is busy preparing the first 
performance of a new song evele 
for voice and orchestra by Frar 
cisco: Malipiero which she will 
present at the Library of Con 
gress at the end of October. 
Che work was commissioned for 
the twenty-fifth 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


anniversary of 


Foundation 











B'klve Paramount < secs 
“SUNSET BOULEVARD” 


STARRING 
WILLIAM HOLDEN 
GLORIA SWANSON 


CO-FEATURE 


“BEWARE OF BLONDIE” 


STARRING 
PENNY SINGLETON 
ARTHUR LAKE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Next Thing You Know, 
He'll Be Red-baiting 
I assume that the Daily Worker will not let 
Jacob Malik’s recent remark in the U. N. 


“white men, too, may 





Security Council that 
have a black conscience and a black soul” go 
unrebuked. If that is not a flagrant example 
of what the Worker calls “white chauvinism,” 
then I do not know what it is. Does the Dai/) 
Worker know? 
Dallas, Tex. Pact F. Botter Jr. 
Vaxwell Stewart Disputes 
Charge of Communist Ties 
The article on Owen Lattimore |“Lattimore 
Dreyfus or Hiss?” by Eugene Lyons] in the 
September 2 issue of THe New LeAbER con- 
tains a number of misstatements fegarding 


Indusco (The American Committee in Aid 


of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives) which 
should be corrected for the record, 
Indusco does not, as the article states, pro 
de “technical aid to Communist China.” To 


vether with various groups in’ New Zealand 





ind Great Bh iin. Tine o has for anv vear- 
| lo uppeort eX} imental technical 
oo n Sand Kansu, that has attaine 
inte onal t hiot \s pl it hoot. 
Sale ol t 1 with the ) 
! in ft ols i oll main 
i 1 yy 1 \ 1 itl n ion 
hoar S I vovernment authorities 
have not inter either with the school or 
with t -endit ot reign funds for its sup 
por 
\ il vf tl t ! i i! 
! irate | VO of | pe ons I | 
rf ) i | ! I tt he mer i Of 
in v1 I 0 wl lu fh oath 
tinguished persor Irs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Paul V. MeNutt. Philip Murray, formes 
Ambassador Nelson ‘| Johnson, and = many 
others \ lor thie er two o-calles party 
liners, to call Bishop Littell by uch a term 
i imply absurd, a 1 emphatically resent 
being included ! t t category | have no 
connections with a Communist 0 Com 


munist-front organizations, and | have never 
toed the line for any party. 

Nor is it true, as alleged, that twelve of 
Indusco’s direc.iors are “prominently associ- 
ated” with an organization on the Attorney 
General’s list. Many, if not most, of those on 
a list that I have seen had either withdrawn 
from Indusco or from the organization listed 
by the Attorney General long before the At- 
torney General's ruling was made. 

Vew York City MAXWELL S, STEWART 


Chairman, Indusco, Inc. 


Maxwell Stewart's letter is a complex lie. 
His own Sovieteering connections are too long, 
too old, too familiar to New Lraper readers 
to merit space for rehearsal here. When pub- 
Alfred Kohlberg) of being 
threatened to sue—but of 


licly accused (by 
a Communist, he 
course didn’t. The fact that he is number one 
man in Indusco is in itself a tipoff. 

Bishop Littell sponsored the National Coun- 


cil of American-Soviet Friendship (September 


1948): has contributed to the Party-line mag 
azine, the Protestant sponsored Moscow's 
phony “Cultural and Scientific Conference for 


World Peace” at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
vear. 
\ppeals for funds by Littell and Stewart 
have been printed by the Advance Printing 
Co (printe ; bue” No. 264). This is th 
same company that does the printing for a 
score of Commie-tront outhits 


Of the twenty-one members of the | 


nausco 
board of directors, the twelve who are or 
were affiliated with the officially labeled Red 
front Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy include Stewart, T. A. Bisson, William 
Howard Melish, Walter Rautenstrauech, Mi 
dear Snow. New Leaver 


readers fortunately 


do not have to be educated on the significance 
ol let hames During 1949 ve! oO the 
Indusco board members were ilso) members 
of the board of the Commitiee for a Demo- 
ratic Far Eastern Policy 


Philip Jaffe has been a member f the 


isory board of Ind », while wile 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reason, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


served on its board of directors. This provides 
the familiar interlocking relation with the 
notorious Amerasia magazine, center of the 
celebrated stolen-documents espionage case. 
There is also an interlocking relationship with 
the China Welfare Appeal, American branch 
of the China Welfare Fund, of which Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen is vice-chairman and Paul Robe- 
son an honorary member. Six members of 
Indusco’s board of directors sponsored the 
China Welfare Appeal, and for a time at 
least, the two organizations shared the same 
address and telephone number. 

Only the politically naive could peruse the 
roster of the Indusco board, its overlappings 
with other groups, its verbiage and personnel, 
without recognizing a front. Naturally, the 
catch-all 90-name advisory board includes 
some distinguished innocents (many of them 
habitually and almost professionally inno- 
cents); that is implied in the very definition 
of a front. 

The Sandan school is only a part of the 
Indusco activities. Only a fraction of Indusco 
funds in the last five years has been applied 
directly to the school. In continuing to pre- 
pare technical personnel under the new 
regime, it is obviously providing technical aid 
to that regime. The fact that it is tolerated on 
Communist soil—that it is allowed to maintain 
a representative there (Rewi Alley) —fits into 
the larger picture. 

Vew York City EuceNr Lyons 


Agrees Profiteers Could 
Profitably Be Jailed 
Your editorial in the August 5 New LEraApeEr 
entitled “Jail Them!” [our prescription for 
dealing with wartime profiteers—Epb.] delighted 
me no end. I used it in so many confabs that 
1 feel indebted to you for such a_ splendid 
piece of writing which expresses so well such 
a vital point. 


Vidland Park, N. J. Hevcen Dr PHILLIPS 


Argentine Reader 
Appreciates New Leader 

I have had the pleasure of receiving the 
first issue of your new magazine. I am really 
glad to have become a subscriber, for THE 
New LEADER improves its presentation with 
every issue. You certainly had a grand idea 
when you thought of turning it into a maga- 
zine. | have a group of friends who are 
eager to get a copy of it, so I pass it on to 
them when I have read it. 

Your magazine provides us with a great 
weapon to fight the Stalinists and reaction- 
aries when they claim that there are not strong 
democratic forces in the United States. THE 
New Leaver is proof that they are wrong. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Oscar JorGeE SERRAT 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 







"DESTINATION MOON" 


STARRING 
JOHN ARCHER © TOM POWERS 


Ss 
“TRIAL WITHOUT JURY" 
with Robert Rockwell 








South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR HARMIERSTEM 2nd 
b , 
OSCAR HAMESTEM 24 md & IesWu LOGAN 
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Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
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EDITORIAL 





No Yalta in Korea 


HE U.S.S.R.’s PROGRAM for “peace” in Korea is a 

fraud. Having launched a bloody war, sacrificed 
countless non-Russian lives, flouted the UN’s cease-fire 
order for months, the Kremlin today demands that the 
cease-fire order be heeded by withdrawing “foreign 
troops”; and that North and South Korean assemblies 
“conduct free all-Korean elections.” 

Moscow is anxious to save what is left of its “face” 
and retain its old base in North Korea (which our forces 
are threatening to—and we hope soon will—wipe out). 
Second, it is making a demagogic bid for support from 
middle-of-the-roaders like India, which oppose moving 
beyond the 38th Parallel. Third, simultaneously rattling 
both the olive branch and the saber (Chou En-lai’s threat 
to overrun Korea if we “invade,” and the rioting in 
Austria and Germany), Stalin hopes to sow new fear 
and confusion in the West. 

Just as democracy was tested at Munich, but was found 
miserably wanting. so now it is being tested in Korea, 
where a new Munich can still be perpetrated. The chief 
difference is this: In Korea, in contradistinction to Mun- 
ich, we have stood up to totalitarian aggression and re- 
sisted it successfully-—even brilliantly: we have since 
advanced to the stage we were in at Yalta when not our 
ability to resist, but our ability to establish a firm and 
democratic peace was put to the acid test. And it was 
precisely there that we failed and broke ground for new 
aggressions which have led us to the brink of a new war. 

If the Communists score so much as a partial victory 
in Korea, they will be wholly victorious—for a compro- 
mised peace in Korea will reveal to the world. with 
somber finality, that the democracies are unwilling and 
unable to lead mankind to peace with freedom. 

We broke out of the Pusan beachhead through a dar- 
ing military maneuver: that act has precipitated a poli- 
tical crisis which calls for the same boldness and decision 
we exercised at Inchon. That there can be no honorable 
alternative to driving through North Korea and unifying 
the entire country under democratic auspices is demon- 
strated by three interlocking considerations: 

1. Military. Our military victory cannot be considered 
complete until the enemy army is smashed beyond repair. 
As long as substantial armed forces remain under Com- 
munist command in the north, there will always be the 
danger of a new invasion of the south. The North 
Koreans still have up to 100,000 troops at their disposal. 
These will continue to be supplied and advised by the 
Chinese and Russian Communists. The latter may. if 
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given another chance, make certain that a second in- 
vasion will not be repelled; they can, at the very least, 
tie down most of our effectives for a long time to come. 
From a purely military viewpoint, then, simply to secure 
the gains that have been won at a cost of 20,000 American 
lives, the United Nations must finish in North Korea the 
military task it began in the south. 

2. Legal. The United Nations has never recognized the 
intangible 38th Parallel as an international boundary. 
The UN, furthermore, recognizes only one properly-con- 
stituted (because UN-constituted) government—the 
South Korean. Actually, then, in North Korea we are not 
dealing with a formal belligerent but with a rebel junta 
every bit as unlawful and as predatory as was Franco's 
when he invaded the Iberian peninsula. The eight-point 
proposal advanced by Britain and other democracies 
would therefore, in effect, do no more than authorize 
completion of the unification work begun in Korea by 
the UN in 1945, but since subverted in every conceiv- 
able way by Soviet imperialism. 

3. Political. North and South Korea will never be at 
peace—-and therefore the world can never have peace 
until they are united into a single democratic state. If the 
UN cannot accomplish this objective, then the UN is also 
finished; for if it fails to establish its authority following 
a clearcut military victory, and if it could not assert itself 
under the firmer Soviet occupation. then there exist no 
conditions under which the UN can exercise a positive 
influence upon Korean affairs. This leads to our third 
point. which is, that the future of the West is at stake. 
both in Asia and Europe. To Asians we have the oppor- 
tunity to prove that our policy can bring peace and 
security, as well as freedom: to Europenns we shall be 
able to say that resistance pays. But if a Munich, or a 
Yalta, is brought about in Korea, then we will have sacri- 
ficed all Asia and all Europe to the Soviet Moloch, for 
after that no one will believe that the U.S. and its allies 
want or know how to lay the specter of Red fascism. 


A New Russian Policy 


MBASSADOR- ..-LARGE Philip C. Jessup this week de- 
Fence the Soviet Politburo as “a group of cruel 
and selfish inen intent only upon the perpetuation of their 
own ower.” In a speech cleared at the highest level, Mr. 
Jessup described the members of Stalin’s inner circle 
as “a favored élite who live in comfort or even in lux- 
ury—but always in fear.” 

“It is a grotesque fantasy,” said Dr. Jessup, “that the 
most reactionary ruling clique in the world, namely the 
Politburo, is able by the cunning deception of its propa- 
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ganda to secure the momentary support of people in- 
spired by the love of liberty.” 

Pointing out that even among the tested Soviet élite 
there are constant defections, Ambassador Jessup pre- 
dicted that the Russian people’s continuing longing for 
freedom “will be satisfied because the revolution of free- 
dom still has the vitality of youth and is still on the 
march,” 

Indicating the U. S. policy which is required to help 
the Russians satisfy that longing and overthrow the 
Stalin clique, the Oct. 1 issue of This Week features an 
article by its editor, William I. Nichols, entitled “Needed 
Now: An Emancipation Proclamation for the Russian 
People.” Mr. Nichols, a State Department consultant. 
calls upon this government to offer a 7-point program to 
the Soviet masses, whom he calls “America’s most im- 
portant ally.” The program includes: (1) freedom of 
movement, (2) higher living standards, (3) return of the 
land to the peasants, (4) freedom of religion, (5) aboli- 
tion of slave labor, (6) freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly, (7) world peace through the United Nations. 

The proposed Emancipation Proclamation comes on 
the heels of the 100-page State Department foreign policy 
summary, which rules out a deal with the Soviet rulers 
for the division of the world into spheres of influence. 
preventive war, appeasement, and the use of the atomic 
bomb except in retaliation. Thus Mr. Nichols seems to 
be voicing the State Department’s emerging view of the 
only feasible policy toward Russia. 

The Jessup speech and the proposed Emancipation 
Proclamation come less than two months after the de- 
mand for sucha policy by a bi-partisan group of 28 U.S. 
Senators. At that time, the President expressed his ap- 


‘ 


proval of the Senate proposal that we launch “an all-out 
psychological and spiritual offensive” aimed at “eroding 
the foundations of the Politburo.” It should now be clear 
that the political offensive gained through the victory of 
our arms in Korea will remain firmly in American hands. 
The policy of containment having breathed its last. top 
Government officials are now ready to tackle the Russian 
problem. 


W. E. Woodward 

E NOTE WITH SADNESS the passing of W. E. Wood- 
W ward, the distinguished historian. Mr. Wood- 
ward, whose witty and irreverent New American History 
gave many readers a new perspective on our country’s 
past, had contributed to THe New Leaper for many 
years and was about to begin a new series of articles just 


before he died. In him, we feel we have lost a friend and 
comrade in the struggle for freedom and decency. 
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Baruch on Gompers 


Coming Soon In 


the ACW 


THE New Leaver is able to an- 
nounce that it has obtained for its 
readers a document of unusual dra- 
matic import which it will publish 
in an early issue — ‘My Reminiscences of 
Samuel Gompers,” by Bernard M. Baruch. 

Baruch the millionaire, the financier, the 
celebrated adviser to Presidents writing about 


Gompers the poor immigrant, the cigar- 
maker,. the labor leader? But what could 


Baruch say about Gompers that is compli- 
mentary? You will be amazed to find out 
when you read Mr. Baruch’s “My Reminis- 
cences of Samuel Gompers.” 


How did these two opposites meet? What 
common basis was there for their associa- 
tion? Who looked askance at their re!ation- 
ship? Mr. Baruch reveals some interesting 
answers to these questions in “My Reminis- 
cence of Samuel Gompers.” 


The scene is America in 1917, Labor was a 
scrawny—but scrappy—underdog glad to get 
a crumb from the table of big industry. The 
big question was: Would labor work with its 
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foe, management, in the interests 
of defending America? And equal- 
ly important: Would management 
tolerate giving labor a say in that 
defense? Mr. Baruch comes up with some 
little-known facts about that problem in his 
exclusive New Leaver article, ““My Reminis- 
censes of Samuel Gompers.” 


What did Bernard Baruch learn from Samuel 
Gompers? How did America profit in World 
War II from their association? New light is 
cast on present-day mobilization efforts by 
“My Reminiscences of Samuel Gompers.” 


We know you will not want to miss the issue 
of THe New Leaver which will feature Mr. 
Baruch’s unusual story of the first president 
of the American Federation of Labor on the 
centenary of Gompers’ birth. To make cer- 
tain that you won’t miss it, fill out at once 
the subscription form below. We guarantee 
that your subscription—or your renewal— 
will begin with the issue containing Bernard 
M. Baruch’s “My Reminiscences of Samuel 
Gompers.” 











